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RED COATS AND BLUE—By Harriette R. Campbell 











A new-and Will finer 
ween SUPER-HETERODYNE 
ncompith iM advanced radio 
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RCA engineers have achieved in 
the new “66” Radiola Super-Heter- 
odyne the finest cabinet radio set 
ever offered in this price class. 





To improve the Super-Heterodyne 
is to gild the lily, but here is a re- 
ceiver of still finer performance, 
with amazinglysharp selectivity and 
sensitivity—and even richer tone 
quality—the characteristics that 
have made it the unquestioned 
leader in radio design. 


Coupled with it in the beautiful 
cabinet is an improved type of the 
famous RCA Electro-Dynamic 
speaker—the marvelous instrument 
that has revolutionized the art of 
realistic reproduction of music and 
the voice. 
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High-quality Radiolas are now 
priced so low that no one need deny 
himself the satisfaction of owning 
a real Radiola carrying the RCA 
guarantee of fine workmanship. 





RCA Radiola Dealers are now dis- 


RCA RADIOLA 66—A new, improved RCA Super-Heterodyne with Electro-Dynamic playing new Super-Heterodynes— 
reproducer. Built with master craftsmanship throughout. The finest Super-Heterodyne new high-powered Screen-Grid re- 
ever offered at this price.  -—_ok 6 a ee oe Me Oe ee Se ea we eS $225* ceivers—new batte -O erated sets 

P 

RCA RADIOLA 67 (Combination) Bi Dienes0- RCA BAGSCEA 33—The famous “‘all- eo —and new radio-phonograph com- 
dyne with electric ne and Electro ¥- console type receiver .« . . : : - ° 
namic reproducer. . . .« oe $690* RCA RADIOLA 22—Screen- Grid for batery opera: binations P the finest offering of 

RCA RADIOLA 64—Super- Heterodyne de luxe with tion, with enclosed loudspeaker. . . . $135* RCA radio instruments ever an- 
Electro-Dynamic reproducer. . . $55 aca RADIOLA 21—Screen-Grid, table ¢ type, & ocemaeil os iin public 

1 attery Operation. . z 
BCA RADEEEA C-Sapec- Heterodyne, atl ¢ RCALOUDSPEAKER 106—Electro- Dynamic $65 
= a * ¢ 
CA RADIOLA 47 cx mbi  aatleaalasdilataiais Grid, RCA LOUDSPEAKER 103—Magnetic ty ve - $30 

—_°* electric phonograph and ecue- Dynamic RCA LOUDSPEAKER 100B—Matches Radiola 33 
reproducer. <4 <— s« ware $22 RADIOLA DIVISION 

RCA RADIOLA 46—Screen oud radio, Electro- *Radiotron equipment not included ia RADIO-VICTOR CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
Dynamic speaker. . $179* above prices. All Radiolas excepting Nos. NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 

BCA RADIOLA44~Screen-Geld.tsblemodsl$110° 21 and 22 operate from house current. 
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IN BOSTON 





Official Headquarters 
in BOSTON for 
Girl Scout Apparel 

and Accessories 


A Special Section, de- 
voted to Girl and Boy 
Scout Equipment is lo- 
cated on the Third 
Floor, Main Store 


Jordan Marsh Company 








IN MILWAUKEE 


Girl Scout Uniforms, Hats, 
Books, Belts, etc. at 


GIMBELS 











IN SAINT PAUL 


Official Headquarters in 
Saint Paul, Minnesota 


Sheeler Le 











IN NEW YORK 
TRADE SALES AGENTS 





for “Scouting for Girls,” 
official Girl Scouts’ manual 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 
ss rir. Dealers in the Books of All Publishers 


55 Fifth Ave. NEW YORK At Twelfth St. 








Girls show surprising interest 
in Leathercraft 


Classes are being rapidly formed and schools 
are adding it to their regular courses in arts 
and crafts. Leathercraft in the Graton & 
Knight way affords you a quick simple means 
of adapting this craft to your camp work. We 
furnish complete full-size patterns and de- 
signs—leather cut to pattern or in the whole 
skin, tools, dyes, laces—everything needed 
for Leathercraft. 

Send this advertisement with 50c for the 
96-page Leathercraft book that gives com- 
plete instructions on how to make many in- 
teresting articles of leather. 

Address Department D29 

















Graton & Knight Company 


Worcester, Mass. 

















Well, of All Things! 


E’VE been saving this letter from 


Cecil D. Carnes of Portland, 
Maine, to print when Red Coats and 
Blue begins. She writes: 

“Why don’t you have a story about 
the ‘other side’? I mean, in the Revolu- 
tionary and the Civil Wars. There must 
be people who would write some. I know 
there are girls who sympathize with the 
southerners and the English. I wish 
you could.” We think Red Coats and 
Blue meets this request, and we'd like 
to know how all our readers like the 
story. 

Here are some of the opinions. pro 
and con, of Jane Carter Atkins of York. 
Pennsylvania. “I am very glad that at 
last there is a column in THE AMERICAN 
Girt for a reader to express her ap- 
preciation or dislike of this magazine. 
I want to say that of all the magazines 
I subscribe to, THE AMERICAN GIRL is 
the one I like best. I enjoy reading the 
serial stories each month, especially those 
by Augusta Huiell Seaman and Jane 
Abbott. I like the short stories, particu- 
larly the made-to-order ones, but not 
the article about A Modern Room for 
a Modern Girl, for I don’t think the 
furniture is suitable for a young girl’s 
room. I get quite a few hints from How 
To Be Charming, and I do like the 
articles on J Am a Girl Who—. I get 
a great deal of enjoyment from reading 
the book reviews each time they appear, 
and as I am librarian of my Sunday 
School, it makes it doubly interesting.” 

A good word for Mary Ellen comes 
from Elaine Handsaker of Portland, 
Oregon, who writes: “So far as I am 
concerned and some of my friends, too, 
(for I have talked with them) the Mary 
Ellen stories are just fine. One friend 
said that she liked the straight sports 
articles some times, but if it were a 
choice between the two, she would much 
prefer the Mary Ellen articles. The 
little touches of humor break the serious- 
ness and make it seem more human 
and more possible that ordinary girls 
could play the games.” 

Here is an idea: “My subscription to 
THE AMERICAN GIRL was a birthday 
present,” writes Marguerite Valois, Mans- 
field, Massachusetts, “and it’s coming 
for two years. It covers so many subjects 
that it is a delightful present.” 


Epitor’s Note: If you want to let us 
know some of the special things you are 
wishing THE AMERICAN GIRL to have, 
see pages thirty-one and thirty-two where 
the What-I-Wish-in-My-Magazine Con- 
test is announced. Let us hear from you. 




































































IN SCRANTON 





... you find all Girl 
Scouts equipment... 
and Boy Scouts too 
Samters 
young folks floor... 
the second ... only 
at 


Sarnmers 


SCRANTON, PA. 


on 











IN BROOKLYN 





Official headquarters for Girl 
and Boy Scout clothing and 
A & S— 


where a special department 


accessories is at 


awaits you. 


ABRAHAM & STRAUS nic 


BROOKLYN 
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IN WASHINGTON 


Washington, D.C. 
Girl Scouts! 


Git Scout apparel 
and equipment are 
a hobby with The 
Hecht Co. In our 
Girl Scout section, 
you will find sales- 
persons who are inter- 
ested in Girl Scout 
activities, and there- 
fore serve you intel- 
ligently. 
—_—_— oO 
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P THE HECHT CO., F STREET 
Washington, D. C. 
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Patronize the equipment agent in your town 
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Have you selected your “MAN O°’ WARDROBE” 
for school and gym? 


ERE’S a group of regular girls just as the camera caught them in their new Man O’War togs. 
In selecting any of these togs you are assured of the same style and quality that make the 
Man O’War Middy so popular with the Girl Scouts. Complete your “MAN O’WARDROBE™ 
from this picture. Go to your favorite store. Show them this advertisement. If they can’t supply 
you, we will be glad to fill your order. Descriptions follow, and the coupon is for your convenience. 


\ Dancing and gym romper, sizes 6 to I White jean middy, sloped sides, long C One piece poplin gym suit, black, 
é 16, cheeks, fancy prints, green, blue, or short sleeves, sizes 6 to 22. $1.00 4 navy, brown, green, sizes 10 to 22. 
tan broadcloth. $2.00. and $1.50. Black sateen knicker-bloomer, $5.00 Also in all wool serge, $8.50. Cot- 
SL.50. and $2.00, ton pongee shirt, tan or white, short 
sleeves. $2.00. 

D Exercise or dancing suit, one piece E White super-jean middy, sloped sides, F Belgium linen regulation school dress. 
copen with white trim, also black 4 long or short sleeves. sizes 6 to 22, sizes 6 to 14, $7.50. Same style 
sateen, sizes 6 to 18, $2.00. $1.50, All wool navy or black serge Palmer linen, $4.50. Same style Blix 

pleated bloomer, $5.00, Man O'War suiting, $3.00. 
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Enclosed is check — or money-order 


for the following: Address 
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school again,” said the brown-eyed, freckled 
girl to her companion on the beach. “And it’s 
only because she prides herself on being absolutely 
frank, all the time. I find it’s very wearing to live 
with a person who a/cays says what she thinks.” 

“That’s true,” murmured her companion. 

“You know, Alice,” the other went on, “it was 
really awful! I always liked Sally—I still do. 
| know she isn’t catty. She’s just living up to‘her 
idea of being a blunt straight-forward person. But 
it never seems to occur to her that sometimes it’s 
better to say nothing at all. 

“When I wrote that theme for English Three 
—the one Miss Tucker read aloud—Sally began 
carnestly to tell me how I might have improved it. 
Chere wasn’t any occasion for her to criticize it.” 

“Too bad,” said .\lice. “But there’s nothing 
vou cin do about it. She means to be kind, and it 
vems—well, sort of petty, to take offense.” 
_Frankness! How many people there are who, 
like Sally, misunderstand the meaning of the word, 
and in an effort to be sincere, make themselves 


{is sei . " j 
disagreeable. I remember an old copybook maxim 





Along the Editor's Trail 


DON’T want ever to room with Sally at 


that said smugly, “Our best friends are those who 
tell us of our faults and help us to correct them.” 
And [ve often thought how few lasting friend- 
ships there would be if everyone believed it 
necessary to live up to that admonition. Tea party 
conversation would probably run like this: 

“Pegoy, you really oughtn’t to wear pink. It 
isn’t good with your hair.” And—“Don’t you 
think, Irma, you lost your temper rather badly?” 
And—“Harriet, we’re all sick of hearing about 
the camp you went to last year.” 

Exaggerated? Well, perhaps. But it shows what 
a distorted view of frankness can lead to. 

It seems to me that it is quite possible to be a 
really sincere person and still get on with one’s 
friends. If your advice is asked, seriously, by a 
friend, there’s no reason why you shouldn’t answer 
her seriously. But in the ordinary way of living, 
good manners require one to exercise a certain 
amount of restraint. And this restraint is not in- 
sincerity, any more than refraining from snatch- 
ing at food at the table when you are hungry 
means insincerity. It is just one of the things that 
make life a little smoother, a shade more gracious. 
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Here, in the light of the rush torches, near the warmth of the open hearth, Captain 
Cameron saw Gretta. She stood, a brilliant figure clad in white brocade, on a trestle 
table of new oak. Her dark hair, elaborately curled and tied with rose-colored bows, 
was tossed behind her lifted head. Her little feet, in shoes of satin, were set wide apart 
and her arms were held akimbo as she spoke to a delighted and approving audience 
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Beginning 
Red Coats and Blue 
—a serial of the Revolutionary War period 
T was primrose time in England By HARRIETTE R. CAMPBELL Her companion reddened and 


and a boy and girl rode slowly 
among the golden shadows of 
Lulworth Park. They had not been 


Illustrations by Marguerite de Angeli 


spoke hotly. ‘Tis the freedom and 
the courage and the hopefulness of 
it we love!” he said, and he too was 





riding slowly all the way, for the 
sides of the girl’s black mare were 
wet and shining while the boy’s cob 
sneezed and puffed from his exertions. 

The lad jumped down and loos- 
ened the girths of his mount, while 
his companion, gathering up her 
velvet skirts, slipped to the ground 
without waiting for his hand. She 
flung the reins over her arm and 
stooped to pick the primroses that 
grew in clusters at her feet. 

As they moved on the boy said 
suddenly : 

“I shall never forget Lulworth, 
Gretta.” 

“Oh, yes, you will!” the girl 
laughed, “You’ve only been here 
three days.” 

“But they have been grand—these 
three days!”’ his voice sounded wist- 
ful, “And ‘tis different from Boston. Being at Eton so long, 
I've almost forgotten home. So it is time I returned.” 

“I don’t see why you have to go home,” she demurred. 
“Why not stay and join a regiment as all gentlemen in 
England do? My grandmama says that there is no better 
introduction to society than to belong to the Guards! She 
says it is a pity for you to go back to the Colonies. She 
says you are too—” the girl paused. 

“Too what?” he lifted his dark head to question her. 

“IT will not tell you that—” Gretta tossed back her 
curled hair, and the plumes in her riding hat waved over 
her shoulders. 

“Tell me—” he teased. 

“T'll tell you if you will stay,” she answered perversely. 

His face became grave. “I cannot do that. There’s 
trouble at home, and that is more reason for me to be there. 
You don’t understand. No one does. I love England but 
I could never live here.” 

“I think that is foolish,” Gretta reproved him loftily. 
“I am sure the Colonies are horrible—rough and savage. 
They are behaving shockingly. My grandpapa says so. So 
does Lord Sandwich who came to stay with us last winter. 
I would not live where the people are so uncouth, and 
scarce a yard of damask or a length of lace to be had, and 
not a proper coachmaker or haberdasher in the whole 
of the place!” Gretta was repeating what she had heard. 











repeating, perhaps, for his voice 
rang with a conviction beyond his 
years—“ ’Tis all in the making and 
—and—” he hesitated, “if ye’d read 
what those write who have been into 
the wilderness, where there’s land 
for all, and rivers three times the 
size of the Thames, all unexplored, 
and lakes big as seas, and mountains 
high as Alps, all waiting for a white 
man to find them. Dids’t never hear 
of a man named Boone?” 

Gretta tossed her head. “I’ve heard 
of a man named Drake, and Raleigh 
and Wolfe, and a few others,’”’ she 
answered. 

As they walked slowly along, for- 
getting the primroses, as those who 
quarrel will forget beautiful things, 
they came upon a hollow in the wood 
which seemed to bar their way. On 
all sides the trees grew thickly, but a path, steep and stony, 
led downward between gorse bushes and rhododendrons 
and the stiff branches of thorns. 

“We have come the wrong way, Amory,” Gretta re- 
proached him, “all because you would argue. Now we 
shall have to go back, or lead the horses through this maze. 
I’ve never been here before.” 

“Let me go first.” Amory led his cob forward. “I'll take 
him down and come back for you, Gretta.” But Gretta 
replied with some petulance, “That will take twice as long. 
I can manage if Stella will but keep her patience. Steady, 
lass, you'll tread on my skirt. Oh, dear, why do girls 
have to wear such yards and yards of skirts, Amory? ’Tis 
well enough in a drawing room, but out of doors I would 
be kilted like a Highlander.” 

With this revolutionary observation Gretta prepared to 
follow Amory down the steep path, until it reached the 
bottom of the cup-like dell. There, to all appearance, it 
ended. 

“But it must lead somewhere!” cried Gretta impatiently. 
“What is that!” 

She had been exploritig among the undergrowth and had 
stumbled over what seemed to be a stone well for receiving 
rain water. Amory, coming to her side, examined it curi- 
ously. “A strange place for a well!” he exclaimed. “Let’s 
tether our horses and explore a little, Gretta.” And this 
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they did, penetrating deeper 
into the tangle of bushes and 
tall trees, until Gretta’s out- 
stretched hand touched the 
cold surface of a stone wall. 

“T’ve never seen this before!” 
she cried. “Look Amory—’'tis 
a little building! I wonder 
Phoebe always said there was 
a secret passage from the house 
that led to some place in the 
park. Do let’s find the door.” 

They crept around the small 
structure until they found, 
concealed by more bushes, a 
passage which led down to a 
doorway. Light filtered softly 
on to the threshold so that in 
a moment they could see the 
whole interior of the little 
building. 

It contained a fireplace, a 
wooden bed, a table and chair, 
but these details did not fix 
the attention of the two in- 
truders, for, seated on the 
chair, his arms flung over the 
table and his head lying on 
them, was a man. He wore 
riding boots and cloak, his 
plumed hat lay on the floor 
at his feet and the remains of 
a meal on a plate, evidently 
lately pushed aside, stood on 
the table beside him. He was 
fast asleep. 

Gretta and Amory looked at 
each other, but they did not 
speak, and before they could 
move, the man awoke suddenly, 
as if startled to attention. As 
he jumped to his feet, his hand 
flew to his belt. 

Seeing that he had to deal 
with nothing more alarming 
than a pair of young people, he smiled charmingly and 
howed to them. He was a man of thirty or more, bronzed 
and blue-eyed, and he had the bearing of a soldier. 

“This is indeed a delightful surprise,” he said. “I had 
not notified my friends of my being in residence and ex- 
pected no callers! In short, my young friends, I’m in hid- 
ing, but that does not prevent my making you as welcome 
as circumstances permit. I’m glad to see you—jolly glad— 
as the wags say. Vastly glad, as would say a lady of 
fashion. Come in. Now tell me—have you seen any red- 
coats about, and where ?” 

“We did!” cried Gretta, “This side of Chelmsford. 
They were looking for someone, I think.” 

“Myself!” he bowed again. “At your service. I don’t 
look important I know, but I am! I have the honor to 
have incurred the enmity of His Gracious Majesty King 
George the Third of Britain!” He picked up a half emp- 
tied mug of cider and finished it—as a toast. “But His 
Majesty has a short memory, and my object is to give him 
an opportunity to forget.” 

Amory, fascinated, watched the stranger, but Gretta 
asked questions. 

“Oh, what did you do!” she cried. ““We won’t tell. Truly 
we won't!” 

“Heigh ho—quarreled over a game of cards at Almack’s. 
That started it as much as anything ever is started, for 





“This is indeed a delightful 
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surprise,” the man said. “I had not notified my friends of my being in 


I think, my friends, that in the book of Psalms it says 
‘And in Thy books were all my members’—and no doubt 
my doings too—‘written, which day by day were fashioned, 
while as yet there were none of them!’ According to that 
it must have begun quite a long time before that night at 
Almack’s and I was not to blame!” 

He had cut a slice of bread, added some cheese, and 
poured out a mug of cider from a stone jug for Amory, 
and they ate, being hungry, and liking the graceful fugi- 
tive. Amory was telling him about his home in Boston, 
his journey to England and his three years at Eton, when 
the sound of a *Hallo” startled them all. 

“°*Tis only the groom,” Gretta spoke softly. “We'll go 
He’s looking for us, for we parted from the others and 
my grandmother is anxious. Goodbye. Can we help you?” 

“By silence, if it please you,” he kissed her hand. 

“Oh—we won't tell anyone, ever!” promised Gretta 
with enthusiasm, but she ran back to say in a whisper, 
“Do let us come again some day?” 


CHAPTER II 
The Captain Has His Way 


Gretta Cameron was the daughter of Captain Neil 
Cameron of the 42nd Highlanders, and Lady Geraldine 
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residence and expected no callers. My young friends, I’m in hiding. Have you seen any redcoats about?” 


Vane, whose parents were the Earl and Countess of East- 
lake of Lulworth Hall. Because her father was away at 
the wars and her mother dead, she lived with her grand- 
parents in the huge rambling house which had once been 
i monastery and lent itself awkwardly to the requirements 
of a charming and frivolous age. 

It was a strange life she led, lonely yet crowded with 
persons who could not be companions to a girl of fourteen, 
and the arrival of Amory Lathrop, her distant cousin from 
the American Colonies, had been an event of great impor- 
tance. He was three years older than she, could ride like 
an Indian, was dark and tall, wore his London clothes 
well and had the manners of the gallant youths who made 
the Eton of that time a school of the social graces. 

When he went away the summer days at Lulworth, fair 
as they were, passed slowly for Gretta. A circus came to 
Chelmsford and provided amusement for three days. Once 
the house was invaded by a throng of gentlemen and ladies, 
come from the racing at Epsom. There were lessons too, 
from her governess or the Vicar, and Lady Eastlake sent 
down a professor to teach her how to play the harpsichord. 
But on the whole it was a long and tedious summer. 

Gretta went sometimes to the little house in the dell 
hoping for a return of the mysterious stranger, but he 
never came, and soon it seemed she must have dreamed 


the incident, rather than have lived it. 


actually 
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With the autumn, Lord 
Eastlake returned to Lulworth 
for the hunting season, and 
late in October letters came 
from her father bringing great 
news, He was coming from 
Ireland on long leave later in 
the winter, for he had been de- 
tailed for service in the Col- 
onies and needed time to ar- 
range his affairs before leaving 
on a voyage regarded in 1775 
as being far more perilous 
than anv battle. 

Gretta was growing up and 
it is to be feared that she was 


more than a match for the 
timid ladies who came and 
went as governesses at Lul- 


worth Hall. She was neglected 
and spoiled by turns, learning 
to demand her rights, and 
some things not her rights, ar- 
rogantly in the great house. 
where maids and men worked 
when they must, played when 
they might, and went in terror 
of their master’s displeasure. 

This was the state of af- 
fairs when Captain Cameron 
rang the bell at the gate keep- 
er’s lodge on a January night. 

The summons brought a 
porter, carrying a lantern and 
peering at the cloaked figure— 
his suspicion changing to agi- 
tated pleasure as the light fell 
on the rider’s face. 

“°Tis the Captain's self,” 
cried the man, “come from th 
wars! Welcome to Lulworth, 
sir. We never looked to see you 
home again safe and whole 
The little mistress will be all 
in a flutter, that she will!” 

“You're a good soul, Tenby Thanks!’ The Captain 
clapped him on the shoulder, and shivered He called a 
cheerful goodnight and moved on up the driveway toward 
the Hall. There was merriment in progress and cheer 
awaiting a tired traveler—milord, apparently, was enter- 
tuining—but a thought even more compelling than that 
tlushed his cheek and lighted his eve as he dismounted 
and set a hand to the great bell. 

The doors of the Hall were flung open before its peal 
had died away, and beyond the ranks of powdered and 
liveried footmen Captain Cameron saw a_ brilliantly 
lighted hall filled with the color and movement of women’s 
gowns and men’s gaily coated figures. Music and voices 
and ringing laughter greeted him. 

“Send a groom for my horse,” he directed “I'll have 
old ‘Turnberry himself and no other!” 

The same quality in the Captain’s voice which endeared 
him to the kilted Highlanders of his regiment must have 
inspired in the servant a will to carry out his wishes. An 
old man limped across the cobbles and admitted him to 
the warm, odorous precincts of a well filled stable. Horses 
were everywhere, tied two in a stall, some half-harnessed. 

“Fifty coaches in the yard,” complained Turnberry, 
“and nowhere to put the horses—and the valets making the 
house their own, twice as at home as the grandest of the 

(Continued on page 33) 
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Through the underbrush, Tommy and Ted saw Jo Ann wrapping the complaining pig in Wicky’s skirt 


NE of the rules of Camp Minnedawa was short and 
positive. It said “No animals.” Another, almost 
equally short, and no less positive, said “No girl 

may leave camp grounds without permission.” That was 
why Jo Ann was flat on her stomach edging herself under 
the wire fence. 

“It’s lucky I found this place, Wicky,” she said as she 
edged herself along another inch or two. “Unhook my 
skirt from the barbwire, Wicky. It’ll come handy a lot of 
times.” 

“Your skirt ?”” Wicky said. 

“This place to go through,” Jo Ann said. “Bumpy is 
getting so stuffy she never lets anybody leave the camp.” 

“Well, of course,” Wicky reminded her, “raiding Mr. 
Burton’s apple orchard every day was a little often, Jo Ann.” 

“Now Ill hold up the wire and you crawl under,” 
Jo Ann said. “Keep your back down and you won’t 
get caught on the barbs. It wasn’t raiding, Wicky; 
he said I could have apples as often as I wanted 
to. ‘If you don’t get some those boys from Camp 
Mondega will get them all,’ he said. Mr. Burton 
is a friend of mine; that’s where we are going now.” 

“For apples? We've got almost a bushel under 
our tent floor now.” 

Wicky wiggled under the fence and got to her 
feet. It was a splendid place to go under a fence, 
underbrush hiding the place on both sides. 

“No, not apples,” Jo Ann said. “We’ve got 
enough apples; we’re going to get a mascot for this 
camp.” 

“We've got one,” said Wicky, meaning the totem 
pole the camp called “Princess Minnedawa.” 

“Puh! That old wooden thing!” Jo Ann ex- 
claimed scornfully. “I mean a real mascot, Wicky; 
I mean a live one. The last time I was out I saw 
the dearest mascot. Perfectly suave! I’ve got three 
dollars—” 

“Ts it a kitten?” asked Wicky all eagerness, now. 

“You wait and you'll see. Come on; scoot across 
the lane quick. A kitten? Who'd give three dollars for a 
kitten ? Get over here Wicky. Get over this way. Watch me.” 

They climbed the stone wall into Mr. Burton’s farm and 
Jo Ann led the way, stooping low, dodging from tree to tree. 

“But animals are against the rule, Jo Ann,” Wicky 
said, panting from her run after Jo Ann. 

“Well, what do you suppose I’d want an animal for if 
everybody in camp could have one?” Jo Ann asked. “This 
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way; come around this barn. Now, 
here; look in here! Aren’t they per- 
fectly darling?” 

Wicky looked over the fence. 

“Aren’t they just too lovely?” she 
/ exclaimed. “Oh, Jo Ann! that pink 
/,_ one with the funny little black nose!” 

“That’s the one I picked out,” 

said Jo Ann proudly. “I’m going to 
call him Ebenezer. That’s short for 
ebony sneezer, because he has such 
a cute little black nose. Here, 
Ebenezer; come here!” 
It is probable that Mr. Burton did 
not know the rule against harboring animals at Camp 
Minnedawa; if he had known of the rule he would not 
have sold Jo Ann the pink little pig, but he came out of 
the barn now, smiling pleasantly. 

“Come for your pig, hey?” he asked. “Well, you picked 
a good pig; that’s no runt or ever will be. Three dollars; 
thank you. Shall I carry it over to the camp for you?” 

“Oh! No, thank you!” Jo Ann exclaimed quickly. “We 
can get it there.” 

The little pig was heavier than Jo Ann had thought it 
would be. It was solid pig, but she wrapped her arms 
around it and hugged it to her, its feet sticking straight 
out. It squealed with fear or anger or because it did not 
want to leave the other little pigs, but Jo Ann hurried away 
with it. With Wicky’s help she got it over the loose stone 
wall and into the lane that 
lay between Camp Minne- 
dawa and Mr. Burton’s 
farm. 

Camp Minnedawa has its 
own dock on Lake Lomas, 
and the boys’ camp on the 
other side of Mr. Burton’s 
farm has its own dock, too, 
but there is an old dock at 
the foot of the lane. Here 
Tommy Bassick and _ his 
good friend Ted Spence had 
moored a canoe, meaning to 
make a raid up the lane to 
Mr. Burton’s orchard and 
they had just topped the 
little hillock of the lane 
when they saw Jo Ann and 
Wicky scooting across the 
lane with Ebenezer squeal- 
ing in Jo Ann’s arms. In- 
stantly Tommy Bassick and 
Ted Spence broke into a 
run. Here was something worth investigating—Jo Ann 
going back to Camp Minnedawa with a pig in her arms! 
The two boys glided through the underbrush in silent 
Indian fashion. The little pig was still squealing out its 
woes and the boys were able to approach near enough to 
hear what the two girls were saying. 

“Did you ever hear anything so noisy in your life?” Jo 
Ann demanded. “Wicky, we simply can’t let the little love 


“Why — why — our 
pig’s gone!” cried 
Wicky in amazement. 
“And my skirt too!” 
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ELLIS PARKER BUTLER 
by Garrett Price 


yell like this; everybody in camp will hear him. He’ll 
scream just pitifully when we shove him under the fence. 
I'll tell you! Take off your skirt, Wicky.” 

“My skirt ?” 

“Yes; take it off. It’s lucky you wore it today, Wicky. 
We'll wrap Ebenezer in it. We'll muffle him up in it until 
we get him to his cunning little home.” 

“Where are you going to keep him, Jo Ann?” Wicky 
asked as she stepped out of her skirt and appeared in the 
blue Minnedawa bloomers. 

“I’ve got the peachiest little nest for him!” Jo Ann 
said. “You know that crate? I dragged it to that place back 
of the little spruce trees; nobody ever goes there—he’ll be 
as safe as safe. We'll let the girls see him, one at a time; 
it will cost them some of their treats from home. And there's 
one thing, Wicky—that red-headed Bassick nuisance and 
those boys from Camp Mondega will never find this mas- 
cot. They won’t carry him off the way they do the wooden 
Princess. They won't know about him.” 

Tommy Bassick poked Ted Spence with his elbow and 
they grinned. Through an opening in the underbrush they 
could see Jo Ann wrapping the complaining pig in Wicky’s 
skirt. They saw Jo Ann wiggle under the fence, saw Wicky 
hand the mascot pig through to Jo Ann, and saw Wicky 
follow snake-like under the fence. 

“When had we better get it?” Tommy asked as soon as 
the girls had disappeared, for it would never have occurred 
to them not to get the pig. 

“We could get it tonight,” Ted suggested. 

“We've got the watermelon gorge over on the point to- 
night,” Tommy objected. “We’ve got to go to that; we 
could get it tomorrow night. That’s not so very far off!” 

“It would be letting them have it a good while,” Ted 


“No, young ladies,” said Mr. Burton, “that 
pig did not come back. Pigs don’t ever come 
back. Pigs don’t appreciate their homes” 










“There would be groans, and two white things rising up in the air 
out of the windows of the Haunted House,” explained Jo Ann 


Spence said. “The sooner we take it away from them the 
better lesson it will be for that smarty tomboy of a Jo Ann.” 

“We could get it now,” Tommy Bassick suggested. 
“They'll put it in that crate they were talking about and 
go to get it something to eat right away. That’s pretty sure, 
because it will holler if it don’t get fed.” 

“Come on!” agreed Tommy Bassick and he threw him- 
self on the ground and wiggled under the fence with Ted 
Spence following him. Five minutes later they wiggled 
back again with the pig mascot Ebenezer still wrapped in 
Wicky’s skirt. 

“Why—why—he’s gone!” cried Wicky in amazement 
when the two girls returned a few minutes later with huge 
hunks of cake for Ebenezer. “Jo Ann, my skirt’s gone, too!” 

“Well,” said Jo Ann testily, “you’ve got another skirt, 
haven’t you? I guess we'll find your skirt—a pig couldn’t 
go through these bushes very far without losing a skirt. 
Oh, well!” she added with resignation; “I guess he’d 
just go back to Mr. Burton’s; dogs always go home and cats 
always go home, and I suppose pigs do, too.” 

But the search through the underbrush inside and out- 
side the fence discovered neither Wicky’s skirt nor the 
little pink pig. Jo Ann and Wicky went 
back to Mr. Burton’s but he was not able 
to give them much hope. 

“No, young ladies,” he said, “that pig 
did not come back and if it does come 
back I'll be the most surprised man in this 
county. I never in my life knew a pig to 
come back; pigs don’t come back. Pigs 
seem just to hate their homes; they don’t 
appreciate anything; all a pig wants is to 
get away from home and stay away from 
home. That pig is going to wander around 
in the woods and root up acorns, and the 
only way you’ll ever get him is to hunt for 
him—and then you'll be lucky if you can 
catch him.” 

For a day or so, when they could find 
time, Jo Ann and Wicky hunted for 
Ebenezer but they found no trace of either 
Ebenezer or of Wicky’s skirt, and they 
finally decided that Ebenezer was a thor- 
oughly gone pig. But Jo Ann was not one 
to mourn long. She hated to think of the 
good three dollars she had paid for the 
pig, but something presently took her mind 
off the pig entirely. 

On one corner of Mr. Burton’s farm, 
nearer Camp Mondega than it was to 
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Camp Minnedawa, was an old 
house that had been the Burton 
farmhouse before the new one 
was built. It was a small two- 
story house, paintless and with 
broken windows and a tumble- 
down porch. The brick chimneys 
had toppled down and the yard 
was high with weeds and uncut 
grass. The house stood back 
from the road in a group of 
gloomy pine trees that sighed 
sadly when the wind blew 
through them, and the house was 
known as the Haunted House. 

Every neighborhood has a haunted house, because all a 
house has to be to be a haunted house is tumble-down or 
vacant and paintless. The imagination of the young folks 
supplies the ghosts—or whatever is supposed to make a 
house a haunted house. The old house on the Burton farm 
was a mighty good specimen and Jo Ann had wondered 
quite a while how she could make use of the old house 
to add to the excitement of life. She hated to have the 
days get dull and tiresome and not many days were when 
Jo Ann was around. 

“T'll tell you what would be fun,” Jo Ann said to 
Wicky. “It would be fun to get Bumpy to let some of us 
—twenty maybe—spend a night in the Haunted House.” 

“You said it wasn’t haunted really, Jo Ann.” Wicky 
objected. 

“Well, it’s not,’ Jo Ann admitted. “No houses are 
haunted—not really—and that old thing is just a house 
Mr. Burton moved out of because he built himself a better 
one, but I guess we can haunt it enough to suit the silly 
kids in this camp. There’s a peachy big fireplace in the 
big room, Wicky, and Bumpy would let us go there to 
have a marshmallow roast and camp there for fun one 
night. She’d let us if Coopy went along.” 

“A marshmallow roast would be just as much fun any- 
where else,’ Wicky said. 

“No, it wouldn't,” Jo Ann said. “Not for you and me, 
Wicky. Because we'd be the ghost-makers. We'd go up 
there the night before and fix some ghosts. With sheets. 
T know how we can do it—have the sheets down behind 
chat place that shuts off the stairs that go down cellar, 
and have strings from them up over something and then 
out of the window. I'd be outside to pull the strings to 
make the ghosts rise up, and you could sneak upstairs and 
make the shutters slam, and groan. It would scare the kids 
out of their wits, Wicky.” 

“Miss Cooper wouldn't let them get scared,” Wicky 
said. “She'd tell them it was nonsense.” 

“They'd be scared until she told them,” Jo Ann said 
wisely. “Groans, and two white things rising up in the air. 
She wouldn’t have time to tell them it was nonsense; they’d 
be out of there and beating it back to the camp before 
she’d have time to. Anyway,” she added hopefully, ‘“‘it’s 
worth trying. You never know how things turn out until 
you try. We'll try it 
out anyway, Wicky.” 

To start matters, 
Jo Ann and Wicky 
told Sybella Merwin 
to ask Miss Cooper to 
ask Miss Bumpus if 
some of the girls could 
have a marshmallow 
roast and camp for the 
night in Mr. Burton’s 
old house. Jo Ann 


thought it was better 





Miss Bumpus said “No!” 











“Anyway, Jo Ann,” Wicky answered sleepily, “those ghosts did frighten you!” 


that way. It was better not to say “haunted house” and 11 
was better not to mention Jo Ann. Miss Bumpus wa: in 
clined to say “No!” very positively to anything Jo Ann 
planned. She sometimes said that if she had ten girls lik« 
Jo Ann she would abandon Camp Minnedawa or go mad 

Miss Cooper, young and full of fun as she was, was « 
favorite of Miss Bumpus however, and as Miss Cooper 
thought it would be fun for the girls, Miss Bumpus gav 
her consent to the marshmallow roast and the night in the 
old house, and the moment Jo Ann heard that permission 
had been given she began her preparations. These con- 
sisted of walking up to any group of the girls and saying 
“Are you going on the marshmallow roast? Did you hear 
the story of the headless ghosts ?” 

No one, unless Jo Ann had just told it to her, had heard 
the story of the headless ghosts, of course. because Jo Ann 
had just made it up, but she would whisper it to them. 

“T don’t suppose you'll care,” she would say, “because 
nobody believes in ghosts these days. but if you spend a 
night in the Haunted House maybe you'll see, just at mid- 
night, the headless ghosts. I don’t believe a word of it 
myself, I think it is just a made up story, but if you want 
me to I'll tell you the story of the 
headless ghosts. Sit down and I'll tell 
it to you. It’s a thrilling story.” 

Of course, they all listened—who 
wouldn't? 

“And so,” Jo Ann would end, “the 
two men went out on the lake in the 
boat and fought for the hand of the 
farmer’s daughter with swords, and 
their swords swung and both their heads were cut off the 
same instant. One fell into the lake on one side of the boat, 
and the other head fell into the lake on the other side. 
They found the two men in the boat, and they buried them, 
hut they never found their heads, and every night at mid- 
night the two ghosts haunt that house, moaning ‘Where is 
my head? I want my head! I want my head!’ But, of 
course,” Jo Ann added, “I don’t believe a word of it.” 

The marshmallow roast was to be Friday night and 
Miss Cooper had chosen the ten girls with care. She did 
not choose Jo Ann or Wicky. If this roast was a success 
she meant to have others, but she did not think it wise to 
let Jo Ann take part in the first one, and Wicky and Jo 
Ann were chums, so she did not select Wicky. It pleased 
Jo Ann very well. She and Wicky would get out of camp 
by the under-the-fence route and be on hand to work the 
ghosts. It was even better than if they were in the party— 
they would not be missed. 

Thursday night—it was the first chance they had— 
Jo Ann and Wicky hid two sheets from their cots under 
their blouses. For days Jo Ann had been gathering odds 
and ends of string and she had a good ball of it. Un- 
fortunately Miss Bumpus had decreed a campfire for that 
night, with a sing-song and doings, and after that Jo Ann 
and Wicky had te go to bed. It was a hot night and Miss 
Bumpus and Miss Venner sat outside their tent talking 
until after eleven. Not unti! they knew that Bumpy and 
Venny were asleep 
could Jo Ann and 
Wicky venture out. 
Then they — slipped 
silently to their hid- 
den exit. The best Jo 
Ann could supply for 
light was two ends of 
candles and these she 
had in her pocket with 
the ball of string and 

(Continued on 
page 38) 





“lt was Ebenezer!” 























. OLF,” people used to be 


fond of saying, “is a 

game for old age.” But 
now everyone plays it. Children 
are learning to follow the ball 
and talk about the game with the solemnity of graybeards. 
Bovs and girls have taken to asking for mashies and mid- 
irons for Christmas and birthday gifts. Mother and Father 
are off to the links every Saturday. And Grandfather has 
a wicked drive that is the despair of the younger gener- 
ation. 

But if you don’t belong to a country club and there 
isn’t a public golf course in your neighborhood, you may 
reach a ripe old age without ever having known the joys 
of watching your ball rise nobly above a bunker, or roll 
obediently into a hole. And that would be a pity, for even 
discounting somewhat the enthusiasm of the fans, the 
game is fun. 

This is where clock and lawn golf come in. You don't 
need rolling fields and green fairways for these games— 

a only your own yard or Mr, Somebody- 
é- or-other’s vacant lot that vou may be 
able to persuade him to lend you for a 
golf course until he gets ready to build 
on it. And you don’t need a full set of 
golf regalia, either—just a putter and a 
ball. 

You may use your own judgment 
and ingenuity in laying out a lawn golf 
course. In fact, it’s all the more fun if 
you do. If you call in your friends and 
ask them to help plan it, you will get 
many more ideas than you can use. Mr. 
Heyvel, the artist who drew the pictures 
for this article, gave me one suggestion 
that I think is a good one, so I am pass- 
ing it on to you. He says that he has 
found it more satisfactory to dig the 














Just a putter and a ball, an empty lot, a barrel, wickets and bunkers for obstacles are all you need for making your own lawn golf course 


Anyone Can Play Golf 


By PATRICIA BRENT 


Illustrations by Herbert Heyel 
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holes about the size of tin cans 
and sink the cans into them. 
Then the rain won't wash in the 
soil and make the golf balls so 
muddy. Bore a hole in the 
bottom of each can so that rain water may drain into 
the ground below, thus keeping the holes fairly dry. 

Study the picture at the top of the page and you will 
see what a lawn golf course looks like. The bunkers are 
earth, piled up and covered with sod. Or they may be 
sand. The runway may be made of wood or a bent piece 
of zinc or tin, set up on wooden legs. The barrel is— 
well, just a barrel, one of the kind that your grocer will 
probably be glad to give you. The little signs that number 
the holes are wood or heavy cardboard covered with oil- 
cloth, and the numbers are 
painted on in bright colors. 

The flags flying from the 
sticks at each hole add a 
gay note to your golf course. 
If you prefer sewing to 
painting, make them of 
white unbleached muslin 
and appliqué the numbers €/ 
in red. If you prefer >" 
not to take any more Ek. & 
stitches than you ab- = 
solutely have to, cut . la 
the flags from light- 
weight oilcloth and gs 
paint on the num- \ 
bers. The sticks are —< \ 
either sharpened to ‘a 
(Continued on. 
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The Good Glass Baron 





By SUSAN SMITH 


Illustrations by Harrie Wood 


ERHAPS he wasn't really a_ baron, 
after all. There seems to be no record 
of it in Mannheim in Germany, where 
he was born. 

But he loved style and elegance and 
the grand manner so much that he just 
signed himself “Baron Stiegel” (and 
*even cast the name into the grandilo- 
quent iron stoves that he made), and baron he was always 
called, at least in his great days. 

When he was twenty years old he took his inheritance 
of forty thousand pounds, and all his projects, high hopes, 
and imaginings, and sailed from Cowes on the good ship 
Vaney with two hundred and seventy other passengers. all 
hound for America, the land where a man might make 
his fortune. 

He landed in Philadelphia, and traveled about Pennsyl- 
vania for two years. He traveled more comfortably than 
most people could afford to then, always putting up at 
inns, ordering the finest dinners, with good wines to go 
with them, and dreaming his happy dreams of the future 
in the depths of the very softest feather beds in the house. 
For Heinrich Stiegel loved the things of this world—food 
and warmth and comfort and a little luxury thrown in for 
good measure. 

Wherever he went he made friends. And that large, 
glowing, kindly, simple German heart of his gave out love 
in return, benign and all pervading as the heat from one 
of his cast iron stoves. 

Stove-making was his choice for a career, and he had a 
good reason, too. He fell in love. Elizabeth Huber of 
Brickerville was the girl, and her father owned a large 
furnace property. After a whirlwind (for those days) 
courtship of three months, in which we can be sure that 
German love songs, and forget-me-nots and blue eyes and 
pierced hearts were all properly played up by the ardent 
young baron, they were married. Baron Stiegel bought the 
furnace plant from his father-in- 
law and, with the sentiment 
that was a characteristic 
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of his, named it Elizabeth Furnace for his wife. In its tall 
smokestack was a stone on which was cut this verse: 


Johann Huber ist der erste Deutshe Mann 
Der das Eisenwerk voll fiihren Kann. 


So the new owner, who certainly did enjoy seeing his name 
in print, had cast in the stoves he loved to make: 


Baron Stiegel ist der Mann 
Der die Oefen giesen Kann. 


Things were very gay and cheerful at Elizabeth Fur- 
nace. The good Stiegel insisted on preaching to his work- 
men on Sunday in his own house where he had a chapel 
specially built in one end of it. But on week days! Such 
feasting and merrymaking! And music and dancing every 
night after work. If any man could play an instrument, 
Stiegel would send and get it for him, even to Germany, 
if necessary. Music was the very breath of life to him. 
He even had a railed bandstand built on his roof, running 
from one great chimney to the other, and there musicians 
plaved every night after dinner. 

He had built himself this fine house near the furnace. 
as well as one in Philadelphia. For his country house 
bricks were imported from England. There were blue tiles 
around the fireplaces with Scripture texts on them, and 
fine wainscoting in the drawing room, and panels painted 
with hunting scenes and falcons. Around this house he 
surveved and laid out the streets of a town, and named it 
Mannheim for his native village. To make his workmen 
more comfortable, he built twenty-five tenant houses. It 
pleased him to hear music coming from them in the eve- 
ning and to see the smoke of big log fires pouring from 
their chimneys. 

“My new town must have a new industry to bring more 
people to it,” said this genial stove maker to himself. So in 
1765 he built a glass factory, named it the American Flint 
Glass Manufactory, and turned out the first glass made 

in America. Here he made the 


, 6 vases, sugar bowls, salt-cel- 
L lars, flasks, wine glasses, 




















“Baron Stiegel is the man” who made the graceful bottles, bowls and goblets that are now being eagerly sought after by collectors of antiques 
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pitchers, tumblers, finger bowls and so on, that collectors 
and museums value so highly today. Much of it was col- 
ored glass-—a rather rough, bubbly, sea-water green, or a 
very fine dark blue, or amethyst. Many glass workers came 
over from Europe to work in his factory, and much of the 
clear glass is painted in bright colors, like the glass that 
Stiegel must have used in his old home in the fatherland. 
Stiegel glass is now sought after by collectors of American 
antiques, and many an old attic, especially in Pennsyl- 
vania, has yielded up some of these unexpected treasures. 

All the shining dreams of the young German boy who 
had taken 
on the ship Nancy 
now began to appear 
as bright realities. 
Baron Stiegel owned 
three great houses, 
and thousands of 
acres of good Penn- 
sylvania woodland. 
When he went to 
England on business 
he drew a thousand 
pounds for expenses. 
He drove about his 
estates in a coach 
drawn by eight white 
horses, with postil- 
lions and outriders 
and a pack of hounds 
to announce him. 
Three cannons, one 
on the upper floor of 
his Mannheim 
house, one on Can- 
non Hill near Eliza- 
beth Furnace, and 
one at his 
which was painted 
red just to be gay, in 
Schaefferstown, all 
fired volleys of wel- 
come when his fes- 
tive cavalcade came 
in sight. 

There was music, 
of course, all the 
time, for any excuse 
at all, and feasting 
and peals of hearty 
Rhineland laughter. 
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person from imprisonment. If you have any objection, 

please to appear on Thursday next at three o'clock in the 

afternoon at the gaol in this city before the committee 

ol grievances. 

Your humble servant, 
Henry Stiegel. 
Philadelphia, December 15th, 1774.” 

He was freed on Christmas Eve, and you can imagine 
what sad thoughts must have been in his head as he left 
the prison, of the Christmas trees of his childhood, and the 
smell of Christmas cakes in his mother’s kitchen, and of 
his first Christmas 
with his young wife 
in their new house, 
when the musicians 
had gone up on the 
roof and _ played 
Heilige Nacht under 
the bright winter 
stars and drunk hot 
punch by the fire out 
of flip glasses of his 
own making, of all 
his great Christmas 
feasts for those 
friends who had so 
soon forgotten him. 

Well, he would 
start again, and pay 
all his debts. That is 
what Baron Stiegel 
vowed to himself, 
walking out into the 
Christmas snow. 

So he started up 
the fires of Elizabeth 
Furnace again, and 
made ammunition 
for Revolutionary 
soldiers. George 
Washington, who 
had once spent the 
night at the furnace 
house, sent him two 
hundred Hessians, 
perhaps from the 
same regiment as 
those who carved the 
fine Mt. Vernon ceil- 
ings, and for a time 
he seemed to be mak- 





It was all very ge- 
miitlich in Mann- 
heim, Pennsylvania, in 1770. And Baron Stiegel, as a fine 
gesture, deeded a building site to the German Lutheran 
Church for the price of one red rose, the same to be paid 
him every year on the first of June. 

And then—alas! Unbelievable it does seem, but some- 
how or other extravagance and poor investments, and un- 
scrupulous partners, and a pleasure-loving head—perhaps 
too full of kindly thoughts to leave much room for business 
shrewdness—all these things came up like a black fog 
over the happy sun of Stiegel’s fortunes, and in 1772 his 
devoted workmen were in tears, and his rich friends all 
seemed to have urgent business elsewhere, and the Baron 
Was in prison for debt. 

There he stayed for two years and from there he wrote: 


“To John Brubacher 


Sir: Please to take notice that I have applied to the 
honourable house of assembly for a law to relieve my 


He had a railed bandstand built on his roof, and there musicians played every night 


ing his way back to 
fortune. 

But he had so many debts that they were always a 
little ahead of him; he could never quite catch up, al- 
though he and his men worked hard. When the Revolution 
ended he hadnt made money encugh to start again making 
glass, or even stoves. He was bewildered. 

All that he had left that he could sell was his good edu- 
cation. So he became a schoolmaster, and gave music 
lessons too, wistfully, gently, with great patience. His 
pupils loved him, so there was at least a little warmth left 
for him in life. But no glitter, no gusto, no style or flourish. 
Baron Stiegel was alive, but not living. In 1783 he died 

He was a great romantic, and a red rose was his symbol. 
When he was trying to get back again, after his prison 
years, he found himself without money to buy food for his 
workmen. So he pledged his great silver watch in its tor- 
toise-shell case, and got enough money to buy two steers 
and a load of wheat. He was never able to redeem it. On 
the case were engraved “H. M. Stiegel” and a rose. 


An amazing new Sam and Janet story of the North Woods in which 





Sam Stalks the Enemy 


By HUBERT EVANS 


Illustrations by 


“JD BETTER go up to 

j thecabin and get dinner 
é under way,”’ Ciarkson 
suggested with a glance at 
the sun which glowed weak- 

ly through the storm haze 

{ gathering in the southern 
sky high above the gulch. 

“If we head for the settle- 
ag’ Ment tomorrow, there'll be a 
pack of chores to do before 
dark.” 

Old Man Blair nodded. 
Even to Janet Donovan, 
who had come down the 
gulch from her father’s 
camp to make a call on her 
only wilderness neighbors, 
there seemed no hidden pur- 
pose behind the suggestion. 
Perched on the edge of a 
riffle box, she saw Blair’s 
stooped shoulders straighten, 
saw him study the wide 
strip of leaden sky between 
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the irregular crests of the hills flanking the creek channel 
in which their claim lay. “Seems to be working up for the 
first big snow. Sure, you go ahead,” he agreed. “We're 
about finished here.” 

“T'll give you a hail when it’s ready.” 

“An’ put Janet’s name in the pot. If her dad won’t be 
back till late afternoon she might’s well have a bite with us, 
‘stead of trailing up the gulch to cook herself a snack.” 

“Please don’t bother about me,” Janet began, somehow 
sensing that Clarkson’s nod of agreement did not express 
his real attitude on the matter. Even in the trifling matter 
of a meal there was nothing open-handed about this pros- 
pector who, since his coming to the settlement the previous 
spring, had gained the reputation of being a “cold fish.” 
It was Dad Blair, that mellow, lovable old-timer whom 
years of failure could not embitter, that she had come to 
see. And had it not been that she might have offended him, 
Janet would have insisted on declining. But being versed 
in the rigid etiquette of the wilderness, she knew how 
keenly old-timers like Dad Blair felt a refusal of their 
rough hospitality. 

Standing up, a lithe young figure in her well worn bush 
clothes, Janet shook her black hair into place with a char- 
acteristic toss of her head, and watched Clarkson go splash- 
ing across the shallow creek and start up the worn path of 
the opposite bank. Now that his morose partner was out 
of hearing, she could talk freely with this kindly old-timer 
who had been her friend in the settlement since childhood. 

Poised on the top of the battered riffle box, she looked 
up and down the creek for Sam, the big dog who had 
become her inseparable companion. But neither on_ the 
gravel bars nor in the openings of the scrub willows could 
she glimpse the half wild dog who worshipped her with all 

the loyal affection of his savage heart. 

\ ‘“‘He’s most likely somewheres round 

playing one of his fool games with the 

jays,” Blair grinned. He too liked the dog 

and knew he never wandered far from 
his dearly loved mistress. 

“Probably. So far as chasing jays goes 

he’s an incurable optimist. 
They get a lot of fun out 


a 
. 


“a 


_ A of the old clown,” Janet 
es ot e F laughed. She sprang light- 
£ & ly from her lookout on the 
a? riffle box and so did not 


see the furry shape that 
was loping, silently as a 
wolf, up the trail which 
Clarkson had taken. 


Already Clarkson was 
on the narrow flat above 
the placer workings and. 


As Janet watched, a gray form flitted like a shadow. 
. taking cover behind trees and using every clump of 
* brush, stealthily advancing upon the unsuspecting man 
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as he strode toward the weathered cabin, he looked back 
to see the Donovan dog following him. In the brown eyes 
of the big cross-breed there was an intent watchfulness 
which angered the prospector. For the next ten or fifteen 
minutes he wanted to be alone, for the possibilities of 
his chance discovery that morning still dazzled him, From 
their first meeting a month ago, Sam had seemed to re- 
gard him with a subdued but unremitting wariness. And 
in Clarkson’s mind, distorted now with greedy desire, Sam 
seemed a potential opponent. 

“Beat it, you,” he growled, turning with arm upraised. 

Sam halted, then sat down and coolly curled his brush 
across his paws. He was well out of reach and, if the 
man rushed him, escape would be a simple matter. And 
Clarkson’s sudden show of hostility told him that here 
was a man capable of harming Janet, himself or the other 
man in whose voice understanding and quiet affection 
never gave place to hostility. Like all dogs, he could read 
in the tone of a human voice things which the words 
themselves might belie. And here in front of him was a 
man that should be watched. So, as Clarkson moved on 
again, Sam rose and followed. 

Immediately he was in the cabin, Clarkson set to 
work. But as he moved about in the low-raftered room 
his actions were strangely unlike those of a man pre- 
paring a meal for himself, his partner and his partner's 
voung friend. 

He stood there in the shadow, checking over times, 
distances and the favoring whims of fate. Sam saw him 
eve Blair’s rifle which stood against the log wall near 
the door. Then Clarkson came out and from the ground 
near the chopping block he scooped up a handful of coarse 
sand and started for the rifle. 

As he touched it Sam turned, his brush curled high, 
ears slightly flattened in a formal warning. For Janet 
had often used that rifle both here and in the settlement. 
Besides it belonged to a man who had treated him with 
kindness and fine understanding. And Clarkson’s veiled 
furtiveness told him that some mischief was afoot. 

“Clear out,” Clarkson snapped, and as Sam watched, 
his cupped hand funneled the coarse sand into the rifle 
barrel. Carefully Clarkson wiped the few telltale grains 
from the muzzle and started to kindle the fire. 

Ten minutes later the dog’s ears lifted at the faint 
sound of steps from the steep path. He knew those foot- 
falls and after a meaningful, backward glance toward 
the cabin he trotted forward, touched Janet’s knee with 
his nose and walked beside her to the door. But when 
she and Blair passed inside, he halted and remained outside. 

“Sit right in, folks,” Clarkson urged, indicating the 
tea, bannock and beans he had laid on the table of hewn 
poles. “You begin now—Ill have mine later.” 

He busied himself within, unaware that Sam’s 
brown eyes still followed him with curious in- 


tentness. While Janet and the old prospector sat b 


at the table, Clarkson took the two pairs of snow- 
shoe frames and the ball of rawhide filling from 
where they had been stored among the rafters. 


“T'll put the hide to soak and fill ‘em this afternoon while 
you're hunting for that caribou meat we should have.’ 

Blair nodded while the other immersed the hanks ot 
bone-dry rawhide in a water bucket to soften. Like most 
old-timers they had removed the main filling from the 
shoes when they located on this creek in the early spring 
in order to keep the frames from being warped out of 
shape by the summer heat Janet and her father, who 
had come the twenty miles from the settlement a month 
ago to make a timber cruise for the forestry department, 
had also brought snowshoes, for snow came suddenly in 
this northland country. 

As Clarkson worked in silence, Blair told Janet of 
his plan to take fresh caribou meat back to the settle 
ment with him. 

“Seen the tracks of a lone yearling down the crick 
apiece this morning,” he explained. “‘Figger he was headed 
for those meadows above here. Seems too good a chance 
to pass up. You better come along.” 

“I'd love to. Dad’s not due back till evening. As 
long as I’m home an hour before that—” 

“You'll be—easy,” Blair assured her as he shouldered 
his packboard and picked up the rifle from the doorway 
“An’ Sam can come too if you'll see he keeps to heel 
when we hit the meadows.” 

As Janet came out, Sam trotted questioningly to her 
From the open door, Clarkson watched the trio set out 
and a moment later they were hidden from him by the 
scrub timber of the side hill. Then, since there was no 
further need to disguise his excitement, he snatched up 
gold pan and shovel and, in a lumbering, heavy-footed 
run, started for the creek. The gravel wash had been cut 
down to bed rock and during their months of work the 
two men had sluiced the dirt back from either side, 
leaving a raw cut-bank eight or ten feet high. The clean 
up this morning had hardly yielded colors. Blair, th 
simpleton, thought the ground worked out. 

“I did too, till my lucky discovery there this morning 
when he was snoopin’ down the crick looking for caribou,’ 
Clarkson told himself as he splashed across the creek to 
where a dyke of granite stood at right angles to the channel. 

During the summer the partners had worked some 
distance along this buttress and had found barren ground 
But now Clarkson knew they had not gone far enough. 
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Beyond the pit where they had whipsawed their flume 
lumber, he cut away the sod, threw a shovelful of close 
packed sand into the pan and hurried to the creek. 

Squatting on his heels beside the stream, he washed 
the dirt. The pan swayed and tilted, its contents rotated, 
spilling water and lighter sand over the rim, and when 
at last the little stones had been washed out, he held 
the pan to the wan sunlight which penetrated the thicken- 
ing storm haze. 

“T knew it—she’s rich—rich.”” He mouthed the words 
greedily. Then with the pan still held in his paw-like 
hands he chanced to look up and see Sam watching him 
from the top of the opposite cut-bank—a grim, primitive 
sentry silhouetted there against the somber evergreens. 

“They’ve come back. They must have guessed—” he 
muttered, expecting every second to see Janet and Blair 
break through the brush. ‘That slick girl’s found out 
something.” 

But he was wrong. Sam had returned alone. Some 
disturbing suspicion, some lingering distrust, had made 
him circle swiftly back to the cabin. His sure instinct 
had told him of a lurking menace to Janet or her elderly 
friend, and when he had found the cabin deserted he 
had followed the fresh tracks to the creek. 

Clarkson’s hand was reaching for his holster. With 
tensely set body and out-thrust head, Sam watched; then, 
as the weapon glinted in the light, he vanished. 

Five minutes later Clarkson entered the cabin and be- 
gan feverishly to pack. 


The late October dusk was falling when Blair and 
Janet stopped several miles along the ridge, positive now 
that all game had migrated to winter feeding grounds. 

“We best be heading back, pardner,” the old man 
announced. 

Janet nodded. ‘Sam seems to think so too,” she added, 
studying the dog who prowled, goaded by some restless- 
ness she could not understand. ‘“‘What’s wrong?” she asked 
him, at sound of his protesting whine. ‘Come here.” 

Sam hesitated. In his eyes some secret suspicion mingled 
with loyalty for this girl whose outdoor life he shared 
so gladly. He advanced, then turned deliberately and gazed 
down the slope toward the cabin at the foot of the distant 
slope. He looked anxiously at his mistress, then took a 
few nervous steps down the slope. From the jackpines 
on the crest came the mournful drone of rising wind. 

Though unassured by Janet’s voice, he came and laid 
his powerful muzzle against her knee. Some inward ner- 
vous tension made his shoulder muscles twitch, yet he 
did not move while she rumpled the thick hair of his 
neck, and deep in his throat sounded a hoarse murmur 
of mingled protest and content. 

Then suddenly he stiffened, his head came up and 
moved exploringly from side to side as he tested the air 
currents coming along the slope. A glance from Janet and 
Blair lifted his rifle at the very instant that a voung 
caribou came unconcernedly through an opening in the 
evergreens. Quietly, the old man brought the rifle to his 
shoulder, pressed the trigger and fired. 

Simultaneously with the explosion, the weapon was 
all but torn from his hands, a searing burst of flame 
almost blinded him, the terrific recoil spun him half 
around and he staggered. Janet rushed to him as the 
caribou vanished, unharmed. 

Half dazed by the concussion, Blair drew his wrenched 
hand across his smarting face. ‘““Everything’s gone black,” 
he said in a deadly, matter-of-fact voice. 

A great fear clutched Janet’s heart as she examined 
the inflamed eyes. A few black, powder burns showed on 
the tanned cheeks. She knew that several days must elapse 
before it would be wise for the old prospector to use 


his eyes again. From close above came the tinkle of 
water. She ran to the rivulet, drenched the soft silk hand- 
kerchief she wore at her neck and bandaged Blair’s eyes. 

“Keep tight hold of my hand,” she ordered quietly. 
“I’m taking you back to the cabin.” 

As they started down there came again the soughing 
of the fitful gusts which would bring the snow. ‘*Mush— 
klatawa”, she told the dog who watched her anxiously. 

Soon Blair could feel the cool sting of snowflakes on 
his face. After the first shifting squalls, the wind died 
and the snow fell listlessly, without a break. Only once 
during their trying journey to the cabin did he speak. 

“My rifle barrel was plugged. An’ how it happened 
—that’s what worries me. Generally, I’m right careful 
with my weapons.” 

Janet said not a word. But during their trip down 
the mountain side, her first suspicions had strengthened 
into conviction Someone had tampered with the old man’s 
rifle, and recalling Sam’s strange behavior, she felt sure 
she knew the culprit. But until she had some actual 
proof, she did not voice her thoughts. 

It was impossible for her to know the sinister motives 
which had actuated her friend’s morose partner, to un- 
derstand why Clarkson planned to return after the freeze- 
up and work the rich pocket by thawing the pay dirt and 
stripping the claim’s riches for himself while the un- 
suspecting Blair remained in the settlement. She could 
not know how he planned to hide in the broken country 
beyond the big river canyon until the creek was deserted 
then after he had stripped the claim, head north across 
the barrens with his dishonest gains. But she did know 
that somehow, some way, Clarkson was not shooting 
square with his old partner. And as she moved through 
the dusk with Sam unerringly guiding them over the 
back trail, she was determined to find out the motive for 
the plugged rifle. 

Night was coming on when she at last got Blair to 
the cabin on the claim. She pushed open the door, ‘The 
place was unlighted. She touched the stove and found 
it stone cold. Her fears could be hidden no longer. 

“Your summer's clean-up—was it in the cabin some- 
where?” she asked. 

She saw Blair start. “Why ves—ves it was. You look 
in that niche chiseled out of the log over the bunks. It 
should be there.” 

Janet fairly flew to the crude hiding place. ‘“*Well it’s 
not—it’s gone. And Clarkson's blankets and rifle are 
gone. Most of the grub’s been taken too.” 

“Clarkson—him a crook?” There was accusation in 
Blair’s tone, an accusation which Sam thought directed 
ut him. He halted and stood before his mistress, intense 
misery clouding his fine eves, a sense of guilt showing 
in every line of his powerful body. He had tried oh! 
so hard to warn them and had failed. He was tortured 
with abject “shame. ‘Then with one yearning, frenzied 
bark, short clipped and urgent, he flew to the door, 
crashed his weight against it and vanished into the gather- 
ing night. 

Janet was thinking furiously. Wherever Clarkson had 
gone, it would not be to the settlement. He would shun 
that. And if he was making for the broken, unmapped 
country beyond the canyon, Blair’s only chance was to 
gain some idea of the direction the thief had taken before 
the snow’s baffling blanket buried all the trails. It would 
be madness for her to confront the fleeing man, but her 
speed and endurance was equal to if not greater than 
his. And she could mark his line of escape and wait for 
her father to deal with Clarkson. 

“Listen,” she told the helpless old-timer. “I’m going 
to trail Clarkson as far as where he crosses the river. 
In spite of the snow, there’ll be moon enough to travel 
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with. Dad will come looking for me here before long. 
He may be here any minute. Tell him what’s happened 
and that I’m trailing Clarkson, so we’ll know where to 
look for him when the storm breaks.” 

Even as she outlined her plan, she was aware of 
Blair’s motive as he felt his way to the door. But she 
cluded him, slipped past his outflung arms and glided 
through the doorway. 

“Janet girl, come back. It ain’t worth it!” Blair was 
pleading. But Janet, true to the frontier creed which 
will not allow man or woman to stand by and see wrong 
done, scarcely heard what he had been saying to her. 

“I can look after myself. And I have Sam.” Then 
the night suddenly swallowed her up. 

For the next three hours Janet Dono- 
van traveled as she had never traveled 
in all her northland years. Fleet, un- 
tiring as a deer, she hurried toward the 
river. A mile from the cabin she found 
Sam, muzzle low, working along the 
faint trail of scent which Clarkson had 
left. Her heart leaped. They were on the 
right track, headed straight for the big 
log jam at the canyon. She was travel- 
ing light while her enemy was packing 
a full load of blankets and supplies. Yes, 
she had a fighting chance to win. 

The snow had ceased as 
she began to mount the first 
of the ledges leading to 
the canyon. Through the 
shredded storm haze the 
moon shone brighter. 

The snowy path which 
Clarkson must follow now 
led to the edge of the can- 
von and followed it down- 
stairs for half a mile to the 
log jam which served as 
a bridge. 

“If he’s already across 
the jam my chances are 
pretty slim,” she thought. 
“Mush, Sam,” she called 
softly. 

Sam needed no second 
urging. The trail was fresh. 
He could not be half an 
hour ahead of them. 

At last Janet neared the 
top of the ragged wall of 
rock. Sam had vanished 
ahead and she regretted her 
impatient urging. What if 
Clarkson be close ahead, 
what if Sam should be 
rash enough to try and 
close with him? To her 
left, at the base of the 
canyon wall, she could 
hear the steady rumble of 
the water coiling and fight- 
ing its way through the 
gorge. The shadow was deep, black as ink down in that 
huge gash between the rocks. It looked so threatening. 

Then, suddenly, she dropped flat in the snow. Two 
hundred yards ahead, a muffled figure was coming slowly 
toward the ledge on the canyon lip. As Janet watched, 
powerless, a gray form flitted like a shadow, took cover 
hehind the trees Clarkson had just left and, using every 
clump of brush, every upthrust slab or rock, shortened 
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He held the pan to the 
wan sunlight that pene- 
trated the storm haze. 
“I knew it—she’s rich!” 
















the distance between itself and the unsuspecting man 

“Sam! Clarkson will kill him sure,” Janet thought 
wildly and was about to risk discovery by calling to the 
dog. 

But the shout was never given, for as Clarkson plodded 
close above the break-off of the canyon, the dog began 
a crouching run. Swift and sure he came on in the trampled 
snow and not until he was closing did Clarkson whirl 
about, throw off his fur mittens, and reach for his gun. 

As Sam leaped forward he saw the gun flash out. He 
seemed to writhe in mid-air, he gripped the man’s wrist and 
even as the shot rang out, the revolver went spinning into 
the snow and Janet saw the dog smash into the man’s chest 

and send him staggering. 

On that narrow ledge 

a hundred feet above the 
swirling, sludge-laden wa- 
ter Clarkson was fighting 
desperately. The snow 
spurted about their flying 
forms, Clarkson’s fingers 
found the choking hold 
they wanted on the dog’s 
thick ruff, Sam plunged 
and rolled. Then, locked 
together, they began to 
slide to the brink of the 
canyon. 

No sooner had the re- 
he volver been knocked from 
Clarkson’s hand than Janet 
was on her feet. She had 
traveled hard that night 
but now her last effort of 
wind and muscle was be- 
ing put into that terrific 
sprint. The fighting forms 
ahead were sliding closer 
to the edge. Another yard 
and dog and man must go 
down. 

Even before she found 
the fallen weapon, Janet 
was calling Sam’s name. 
Dazed, half hearing, he 
looked up and when she 
called again he released 
his hold, shook free and 
came scrambling toward 
her. On hands and knees, 
fingers clutching each pre- 
carious hold, Clarkson fol- 
lowed, and when he stood 
safely on the ledge, he 
found himself confronted 
by a slim young person 
who kept him covered with 
his own gun. 

“We're going back to 
the creek now—to settle 
things with your partner,” 
“ei Janet told him crisply. 

Twenty minutes later as 
they came, in single file, down the ledges to the forest be- 
low, the procession was halted by a man who came running 
toward them. Janet’s father took in the situation at a 
glance. There were many questions he wanted to ask, but 
they must wait. “Well done, my girl,” was all he said as, 
with rifle held ready, he fell in behind Clarkson. 

And Janet, stooping swiftly, took Sam’s rugged head 
in both her hands and whispered quietly, ‘Well done!” 


Won 











By 
WINIFRED MOSES 


N THE long ago days before the discovery 
of fire, our ancestors were quite content and 
happy if they could get a generous serving 

of raw meat or a plentiful supply of nuts, seeds, 
roots or berries. No temptingly arraved dish 
was needed. Hunger was the sauce that stim- 
ulated appetites. 

Nowadays, however, we have all sorts of 
ingratiating ways of introducing the food to 
the appetite, and the means by which we do it 
are called appetizers. These stimulate the flow 
of the digestive juices and get the stomach 
ready to digest the food it receives. Why any 
healthy individual should need to have the ap- 
petite stimulated by anything but hunger is a 
problem; probably you don't, but just the same, 
you will enjoy the appetizers I am going to 
describe and so will your guests, however 
healthy they may be. 

We are familiar with appetizers, although 
we may never have thought of them by this 
name. For instance, everyone knows that break- 
fast should begin with a glass of orange juice 
or with fruit in some form, and every.one knows 
too, that a dinner or luncheon starts off with a 
clear soup—a bouillon, a consommé, either hot 
or jellied. A dinner may be introduced also by shell fish— 
oysters, clams, crab meat, shrimps or lobsters—on the half 
shell, or in the form of cocktails; or barring this, a cock- 
tail of diced fruit, or one made of pineapple, tomato or 
sauerkraut juice served daintily in a small glass. 

But many of 
[ 
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us are still un- 
DINNER MENU acquainted with 
‘ | those little be- 
Sliced Tomatoes Supreme ginners some- 
English Mutton Chops — known - 
| cana pes, some- 
Currant Jelly 
New Potatoes in Cream 
Spinach 





times as appetiz- 
ers, and some- 
times as_ hors 
d’euvres. There 
are so many of 


Rolls Butter these that are de- 
Pears stewed with Lemon licious, _ attrac- 
tive to look at 


Coffee 


and astonishing- 

| ly easy to make 

that I could not 

resist introducing some of them here for you to try out. 

One of the easiest of all canapés to make, as well as one 

that lends itself to a great many variations, is what I call 

the tower canapé. It can be made of almost anything, pre- 

pared at a moment’s notice and with a little imagination 

and skill may look as if it had emanated from the hands of 
a chef. 

The base of the tower may be a round of toasted bread, 

2 thin slice of tomato, beet, Spanish onion or potato. The 


























































































This table is correctly set for a canapé course served at the beginning of a dinner 


tower may be built up of rings of baby beet, of sliced olive, 
of hard-cooked egg, of carrot, of anchovy filets—of any 
number of things. To make this more explicit, I shall give 
you two or three recipes and then you can concoct others to 
suit yourself as you need them for various occasions. 


Canapé Number One 


On each plate, place two small crisp lettuce leaves. 
In between, in the center of the plate, put a thin slice of 
red beet. This can be made perfectly round by using a 
small biscuit cutter. On this place a thin round of cooked 
ham, then a slice of hard-cooked egg, and top with a ring 
of stuffed olive. Just before serving, dress with French 
dressing mixed with chili sauce and chopped chives or 
with sauce vinaigrette and serve with a thin brown bread 
and butter sandwich. 


Sauce 


1 teaspoon salt 14 cup salad oil 

1 teaspoon sugar 3 tablespoons vinegar 
4 teaspoon paprika 2 tablespoons minced pickle 
14 teaspoon pepper 


2 tablespoons minced green pepper 
1 teaspoon Worcestershire 1 teaspoon minced onion 


Mix the first seven ingredients. Beat until thick. When 
ready to serve, beat mixture again and add last three. 


Canapé Number Two 


Begin with a wafer-thin slice of Spanish onion. Add a 
round of tomato and one of cucumber, and finish with one 
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of baby beet. Surround with a ring of cress and you have a 
combination salad in miniature. Use the same dressing 
as in number one. This may be varied, finishing with a 
cheese ball—rolled in minced parsley or in chopped nuts. 


Canape Number Three 


Cut out rounds of brown bread and toast. Then spread 
with mustard butter, that is, butter that has been softened 
and beaten with a fork until it is smooth and creamy and 
then seasoned with prepared mustard to suit the taste. 
Spread this with minced smoked tongue or any minced, 
well-seasoned meat, and top with a slice of hard-cooked 
egg, and another of olive. Serve with mayonnaise. Meat or 
fish paste may be used instead of the minced meat. 

If the beginning slice of the canapé has the center cut 
out so that it forms a ring which is filled with a mince of 
some sort, it may be called a farct. 


Beet Rings Farci 


1 teaspoon anchovy paste 
2 tablespoons mayonnaise 
4 olives 
lettuce or cress 


2 medium sized beets (cooked) 
2 hard-cooked eggs 


I sweet pickle 


Cut a slice off the top and bottom of each beet, 
then cut the remaining centers in two slices. With a cutter 
or sharp knife, cut out the centers of the slices as you would 
a doughnut. Put the beet rings, the centers and the slices 
that vou cut off each end, in a saucepan. Pour in enough 
mild vinegar to cover. Add two teaspoons pickling spices, 
one of sugar, and let the whole come to the boiling point 
and then set away to cool. 

When ready to use, drain very thoroughly and mince the 
iwo slices but leave the rings and centers whole. Cut the 
hard-boiled eggs in four slices crosswise. Mince the four 
end slices and mix with the minced beet, the anchovy paste 
and mayonnaise. Put each ring of beet on a small plate. 
Fill the centers with the mince. Place a round of beet on 
top of this, then a ring of egg and last a slice of olive. 
Garnish with tiny lettuce leaves or a ring of 
cress leaves and serve with a tiny sandwich. 


Tomato Farci 


2 tomatoes mayonnaise 
> cup tuna fish lettuce 
1 stalk celery 1 hard-cooked egg 
1 slice onion 4 sardines 
capers 1 lemon 


Cut two medium-sized tomatoes in slices 
about a fourth inch thick. Remove the centers 
of all but the four end slices. Peel these. Make 
a mince of the tuna fish, celery, capers, onion 
and the ends of the hard-cooked egg and the 
tomato slices, and mix with a little mayonnaise. 
Place a ring of tomato on each plate with a 
little lettuce. Fill with the mixture. Garnish 
with a slice of egg, a sardine and a section of 
lemon, 


Appetizer 
'4 teaspoon Worcestershire 


2 tablespoons chili sauce 
saltines or toast squares 


1 tin devilled ham 
1 package cream cheese 
2 teaspoon horseradish 


Mix the ingredients together in a smooth paste. Spread 
on saltines or toast. Put a bit of butter on top. Arrange 
these on a baking sheet and set them in the oven under the 
broiling flame until the mixture begins to bubble. Serve hot. 
This makes an attractive and 


delicious appetizer. 


The last two appetizers are easy to make and may be 
served not only as appetizers, but with ginger ale make 
excellent fillers-in, when “hurry up” refreshments are 


in order. 
Cheese Tidbits 


paprika 
rounds of bread 


2 egg whites 


lcup grated cheese 


Beat the whites until very light. Fold in the grated 
cheese. Spread the rounds of bread with butter, then with 
the. grated cheese mixture. Put on a baking sheet and 
set in a moderate oven until they begin to brown. 
Serve hot. 


Sliced Tomatoes Supreme 


Cut a slice off the stem end of a tomato and scoop out 
the inside, reserving the slice and inside to be used in soup 
or sauce. Salt the inside well, then pack firmly with a layer 
of cream cheese, seasoned with a little mayonnaise. Next 
add a layer of asparagus tips, finely minced, and then pack 
in a layer of finely minced, hard-cooked egg seasoned with 
mayonnaise or a little anchovy paste. Put away in the re- 
frigerator until well chilled. When ready to serve, cut in 
slices. Put two or three small pieces of crisp lettuce on each 
plate. Add two or three slices of the stuffed tomato, and a 
tiny sandwich. Garnish with an olive and a little mayon- 
naise. One tomato will make two servings. Pimento cheese 
may be used as a filling instead of the cream cheese, if 
you prefer it. 

These are only a few of an endless variety of canapés or 
appetizers that can be prepared with very little expenditure 
of either time or money. 

On page twenty I am giving you a Sunday dinner menu 
beginning with sliced tomatoes supreme. Any other ap- 
petizer described may be used if preferred. And you may 
introduce other dishes besides those given in this menu, 
provided you observe the important rules that govern menu- 





A fruit cocktail, served in a grapefruit skin, is an attractive and delicious appetizer 


making. Planning menus is great fun after you have once 

learned the rules and- can tell at a glance whether a course 

will be both attractive and wholesome at the same time. 

In order to plan a successful menu, there are many rules 
(Continued on page 45) 











Carmella Commands 


By W ALTER S. BALL 


Illustrations by Frederic Dorr Steele 


For what has happened so far in this story, see page forty-three 


ARMELLA thought quickly. 

Something had happened she 

did not quite know about, 
but it was necessary to find out. Her 
language remained Italian. 

“What do you mean, cara madre? 
I'm just going over to Amelia’s.” 

*You—are—not—go!” 

Carmella’s wrath flamed suddenly 
high. 

“T say I will go!” she shouted. 

“TI say you—are—not—go!” 

“But I will!” For a moment, in 
her excitement, Maria could think 
of none of the other phrases she had 
planned. But so far Carmella had 
not laughed at her language. This 
gave her courage to go on. “You 
have not ask. So you do not go. You 
wash the deesh.” 

“Listen!” cried Carmella angrily. 
“Where do you get that stuff? Just 
because you can say a-b-c in our 
language! I’m going over to Amelia’s! Understand that!” 

Maria felt herself powered to eloquence: “Leesten! You 
try to skeep. No for you! You washa the deesh! You act 
bad when you dare. Now you mind me. You aska me when 
you weesha go out.” 

“But I promised.” Carmella realized that she was on 
the defensive. 

“Promeese ? Nothing! For long time you act bad. You 
no theenk madre she know nothing.” 

The front door opened and ‘Tommaso entered. Maria 
seized the moment with true dramatic instinct. Raising 
her voice, she cried: ‘‘You not go! You washa deesh! You 
help! I say so!” . 

“T won’t do it!’ shouted Carmella, furious with anger. 

Tommaso understood that phrase. Striding into the 
kitchen he seized Carmella by the shoulder. “Who you 
say that to?” he demanded. And, to her bewildered sur- 
prise, he spoke English. She burst into tears. 

Tommaso turned to his wife, and asked in 
“What happens? What does this girl say?” 

Maria wiped her eves with her apron and answered: 
“She say, ‘Won’t do it,’ to me—to me, her mother. She 
refuse to do her work, so I scold her. And she say this.” 

Tommaso held Carmella firmly in his grasp and looked 
her in the eye. Speaking in Italian, slowly and deeply. 
he said: “You, girl, shall mind your mother, I shall teach 
you, if it must be. For a week, as punishment for what you 
have said, you shall both wash and wipe the dishes at 
night, and whatever your mother says, you shall do. If 
you do not, I shall teach you.” 

“Si, padre!” said Carmella, bewildered and frightened. 

“Now you washa the deesh!” commanded Maria, in 
English. 

“Si, madre!” said the girl, and went about her work. 
Tommaso looked at his wife in surprise. ““You speak 
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Italian: 








Carmella had 
been a leader; she could 
be given 


the English to her and she under- 
stand ? How have vou learned ? Come 
here!’ He walked to the sitting room 
and sat in his chair. Maria, following 
meekly, wondering what his mood 
was to be. “Where did you learn?” 
he asked again. “Where did you 
learn the language ?” 

“At the Hope House.” 

“And you surprised Carmel- 
la with your English?” 

“Yes!” 

“How long did it take you to 
learn?” 

“T began five—six months ago.” 

Tommaso suddenly threw himself 
back in his chair and slapped its 
broad arms with his heavy hands. 
“Then I learn too.” Maria slipped 
into his lap, and her husband’s arms 
crept around her. Out in the kitchen 
Carmella washed dishes and wiped 
them and as she did so she wept, 
remembering her defeat in her struggle against maternal 
authority earlier in the evening. 


always 


responsibility 


CHAPTER XI 
Social Readjustments 


Giuseppi and the younger children had been asleep when 
Carmella lost command. But they quickly realized that 
something was changed. After noting that for several 
evenings his mother had left the supper dishes entirely to 
Carmella, Giuseppi delayed his school work to watch her. 

“Say kid,” he said, “how come you do this every night?” 

“None of your business!” she snapped. 

Joe grinned. He was striking fire sooner than he ex- 
pected. ‘‘Say,” he asked, “where'd Mother learn American 7” 

“Ask her.” 

“Well, I don’t get it. But you're afraid of her all of a 
sudden.” And he touched her elbow as she passed, so that 
she dropped a cup. For answer, she swept a swift hand 
against her brother’s face. The battle was begun. In a 
moment she had him on the kitchen floor and was raining 
hlows on his face. Tommaso appeared in the doorway. 
“What's this?” he demanded. ‘Stop it.” 

He hit me and made me break a cup,” said Carmella. 

Tommaso sent the boy to his mother. To Carmella he 
said: “When you have finished the dishes, you go to bed.” 

“But my lessons!’’ exclaimed Carmella. 

“Your lesson is to mind your parents.” 

Maria had ordered Giuseppi to bed, speaking in English. 
and he had gone without reply. Another triumph! 

“Did you punish him?” asked Tommaso, returning 
from the kitchen. 

“No, I did not punish him, I only sent him to bed.” 

*Do you wish me to whip perhaps?” ‘Tommaso asked. 
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“It is not needed, I think,” Maria replied smilingly. 

Here Maria found still another angle of her new im- 
portance. Never before had Tommaso sent a child to her 
for discipline. “Che magia!” she thought. What magic! 

In the days that followed the children adopted a new 
motto: **Mind Mother.” 

Nicole’s mother came to visit Maria, and she was weep- 
ing. “Alas me!” she said. “My Nicole has left and for- 
sotten me.” 

“Where has he gone?” 

“TI do not know. After he was put on probation, Mike 
told him to leave town. He has not written.” 

“He will come back,” said Maria, soothingly. 

“But if he comes back, he cares not for me,” the woman 
sobbed. “He will not mind. He has not minded me since 
his father dies.” 

“And you did not make him?” asked Maria. 

“How could I? He spoke in this new talk, and never 
could I make him answer in ‘the’ language when he did 
not want to.” 

“Did you speak English to him?” 

“Santo dio! How could I? I do not know it.” 

“Then you could not command your boy,” said Maria 
simply. 

“But your children—they behave—and you—” . 

“T spika da English,” said Maria, in her new tongue. 

“What?” Nicole’s mother showed her astonishment. 

“T have learned to speak the inglese. I speak the lan- 
guage of my children. You cannot 
command children who speak other 
than you do. I tried, and could not 
do it. So T learned to speak the Ameri- 
can, It is a silly language, with many’ 
rules. But it can be learned.” 

“Vio dio! Where did you learn, 

Maria? Where did you take lessons?” 

“At Hope House, the settlement.” 


“But,” said Tommaso, “we must 
not promise more than we can do.” 
“Absolutely not!” agreed Dixon. 
But this we can do.” 

‘Tommaso smiled as Carmella trans- 
lated. He was discovering that he 
liked Dixon. Their ideas seemed in 
tune at every important point. 
This was one of their fre- 
quent evening conferences 
about jobs and contracts. 
Both were cheerful, because 
business was developing more 
rapidly than either had 
hoped it would. 

Tommaso was 
gradually win- 
ning a reputation 
for reliability. 
Honest work was 
his instinct. He 
had learned it in 
Italy. In this new 
country he had 
seen men flourish 
for a time, and 
then disappear 
for lack of it. 

Dixon met his 
standards, and 
Dixon had devel- 
oped a strange 
versatility. He 


drove trucks, kept in touch with the market, wrote con- 
tracts, and had an instinctive sense for new business. His 
energy and acquaintance brought contracts to which Tom- 
maso alone never would have aspired. One day he met 
Mr. Barrington on the street, and the latter stopped him. 

“Who’s this Coletta you’re in with?” he asked. “Name 
sounds familiar.” 

“Remember the wop kid out at the Greendale plot?” 

“You bet I do! Little tomboy that Mrs. B. had at the 
house.” 

*That’s the one.” 

Mr. Barrington laughed. “Had any big jobs yet?” he 
asked. 

“Big by being groups of small ones, yes, but no down- 
town work yet. We’re headed for it, though. Got any for 
us?” 

“Well, I'm going to have a big job before long. Want 
to bid on it?” 

“We'll tackle anything, including foundations now.” 

Mr. Barrington thought a moment. “By George, you’re 
on!” he said. “Keep in touch with me. Send your address 
to my secretary and tell her I said to file it.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Barrington. That's fine!” 

“All OK. You may get the job; may not. But I'll take 
a chance. You were a good chauffeur. Mrs. Barrington—” 

“That's all right,” said Dixon. “Forget it! It was a 
good turn for me.” That same night he was in Tommaso’s 
home, telling of the interview, when ‘Tommaso said, “We 
must not promise more than 
we can do,” 

Their business interviews 
were a curious medley of 
speech. Tommaso knew 
some American, including 
profanity, Dix- 
on knew a few 
Italian phras- 
es. Carmella 
sat between 
them, under- 
standing both. 
Sometimes 
they went on 
without her. 
But anything 
complicated 
called for her 
services as an 
interpreter. 

“If we can 
do it, we shall 
do it,” said 
Tommaso. 

“Won't it be 
grand!” ex- 
claimed Car- 
mella. “We'll 
be millionaires 
pretty soon, 
Mr. Dixon.” 
She danced 
across. the 
floor, and blew 
him a kiss. 

Tommaso 
thundered: 
“Sit down! 
When I wish 

dancing, I will 
Tommaso looked up at his : 


daughter and asked abruptly, “Tell ask you, Now 
me, carissima, you like Dixon?” you ask Mr. 
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dixon how long notice we must give to hire steam shovels.’ 
His voice called them to get down to business. 

“Mr. Dixon,” said Carmella, ‘Mr. Coletta would like 
to know how much notice to get those steam shovels, and 
if you ever get me called down like that again I'll hate 
you for life.” 

“You did it yourself, kid, and you know you did. Tell 
him that three days’ notice is what I’ve bargained for. And 
if you get gay with me, I'll call another interpreter and 
tell your dad and you'll get spanked.” Carmella inter- 
preted the business part of this statement to her father, 
and stuck out her tongue at Dixon. 

It was in this fashion that many of their interviews 
were carried on, until one night Dixon asked: “Why don’t 
you teach me Italian, Kate?” 

Carmella hesitated. These verbal games were fun. But 
she knew they could not go on. And, after all, her great 
desire was to see the firm prosper. “I'll teach you,” she 
said, and, turning to her father: “Mr. Dixon wishes to 
learn Italian. I will teach him. And caro padre, 1 will 
teach you American.” 

Tommaso thought as he smoked for some minutes. “That 
would be good,” he finally said. 

So the lessons began. To be teaching Dixon was a posi- 
tive thrill. There was a thrill, too, in being on her father’s 
various jobs the vacation after her graduation from gram- 
mar school. Dixon was downtown more than he was on the 
jobs. He was the financial man. And often he visited 
foundation jobs on which other contractors were at work. 
He was learning. Once he let Carmella go with him. They 
stood watching the excavations for a new trust company 
building. “How long before we'll be able to do that?” 
she asked. 

“Not so long. I got quite a few things to learn yet.” 

“T’ll help you,” said Carmella. “I'll help you all I can.” 

“But you won’t always be in the contracting business, 
kid,” he said, “don’t forget that.” 

“What’ll I be doing?” 

“You'll be going to school first, 
and then you'll be getting married 
and cooking sausage and making 
beds and all that sort of thing.” 

“But I'll do outside work too. 
Mrs. Barrington keeps house and 
does. I'll always be interested in 
contracting.” 

“You’re going to high school 
next fall, aren’t you, kid?” he sud- 
denly asked, with undue graveness. 

“Sure!” 

“And you'll study very hard?” 

“Why? You want me to? All 
right, I will!” 

Dixon spent that night thinking. 
The next day he spoke to Tom- 
maso: “Ask me over to the Sons 
of Italy Club tonight, will you?” 

“We talk senza Carmella?” 
asked the father. 

“We talk what I talk without 
her,” Dixon answered earnestly. 

“All right,’ said Tommaso. 
“Eight o’clock, we meet tomorrow.” 

Dixon entered the Sons of Italy Club rooms promptly 
at eight, to find Tommaso already there. He looked around 
the main lounge and pointed to an empty corner. They sat 
down, and smoked in silence, until Dixon said: “We got 
good business, Mr. Coletta.” Tommaso nodded. 

“Business. More and more big.’”’ Dixon stretched his 


arms like a man telling an old-fashioned fish story. 
“Si!” Tommaso nodded. ‘“Bees-ness, she grow, yes!” 


BROWN CANOE 


I do not long for the gypsy trail 
Over the hills so wide. 

Nor do I wish for the caravan 
Poking along at my side. 


I do not care for the rolling hills, 
Nor love the sky so blue, 

But the thing I long for most in the world 
Is my own little brown canoe. 


Some wish for a gypsy patteran 
Winding over the hills. 

They can only see the beauty there, 
The colors of dales and rills. 


But whether up the azure lakes 
Or down to the open sea, 

The changing green waters, my little canoe 
Are to mark the trail for me. 


By Racnex W. Faupe, Age 17 
Troop One, Tonia, Michigan 


September, 1929 





“You got nice girl, too,” continued Dixon, fidgeting. 

“Carmella? She nice keed!” ‘Tommaso was nonchalant. 

“She grow big. She finish school in four years.” 

“Si, sil” 

“She nineteen years, then.” 

Tommaso smoked in silence. Dixon doubted how much 
he had understood. It was one of his tricks, like that of 
a deaf person, to understand more English when he wanted 
to, and less when he chose. “Listen, Mr. Coletta,” began 
Dixon again. “Carmella—she nineteen years when she 
feenish school, Old enough to marry. Marry. See?” 

“Sal” 

Dixon threw away his cigarette and lit another ner- 
vously. “Carmella fine girl now—fine girl then. I like her 
now. You say yes to Carmella marry me then?” 

“She keed,” said Tommaso. 

“Now, yes! But when she feenish school.” 

“Then I tell you then.” And Tommaso filled and lighted 
his pipe with all the air of a clubman. Few more words 
were said. But as they parted at the door, Tommaso 
offered his hand, saying: “I lika you. Carmella lika you. 
Maybe you marry—sometime.” , 

Dixon shook hands with his senior partner, and said 
just as much as he could say—one word: “Thanks!” 


CHAPTER XII 
Carmella Looks Ahead 


The next evening after supper, Tommaso settled himself 
in his chair with his pipe, and called Carmella to him. 
It was Saturday, and all day she had been with him and 
Dixon, out near Greendale, on a new contract. 

Tommaso had noticed that his partner was teaching 
her to drive the small automobile which their business now 
warranted for errand-running. She would be old enough 
for a driver’s license soon. 

She responded to her father’s 
call by curling on the arm of his 
chair, and he put his arm around 
her. Although this was the usual 
hour for his lesson in English, he 
began to speak in Italian. “You 
like Dixon?” he asked, abruptly. 

“Surely, padre! He is a wonder- 
ful man. I’m going to marry him 
some day.” 

Tommaso nearly lost his pipe 
from his mouth in his surprise. He 
closed his teeth on it, and smoked 
in silence for a few minutes, hoping 
not to betray his emotion. Finally 
he spoke: “But not till you finish 
school, carissima.” 

“No, not until I finish school. 
But sometime.” 

“Dixon is a fine man, that is 
true.”’ 

“I’m glad you think so, padre. 
Then you want me to marry him?” 

“We shall see. We shall see.” 

“T hope you'll like it, because 
I’m going to do it.” 

“Does he want you, little one?” 

“He will. I even think he does now, a little.”” Tommaso 
smiled at his daughter’s keen observation. 

“Now to teach me to speak the English,” he said, re- 
flecting that it was her teaching that had enabled him to 
discuss her with Dixon the night before. He took pride 
in the interview which had gone through so smoothly 

(Continued on page 41) 
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By HAZEL RAWSON CADES 
Good Looks Editor, Woman's Home Companion 
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It is always wise to plan the right sort of things in the right quantities 


HEY TELL me that the most important thing in 

buying clothes is not unlimited money, but a limited 

budget. This is particularly true in the case of the 
girl who goes away to school. It isn’t how much things cost 
that matters for her. It’s having the right sort of things in 
the right quantities. The budget on this page was drawn up 
in collaboration with the Altman School and College 
Bureau which is constantly working on these problems and 
really knows what girls need, like and buy. It indicates a 
general minimum. Some girls will want more. It would 
probably be possible to get along with less. And it can be 
varied to suit the individual, locality or special circum- 
stances. For the girl who lives at home it may probably be 
cut considerably. They figure, for instance, that a girl away 
at school needs about double the amount of underwear that 
the girl who stays at home needs, and one and a third the 
amount of clothes. 

The items listed may be divided roughly into travel, 
everyday and party clothes. The suit, blouses, felt hat, 
scarf, street brogues, washable doeskin gloves and top 
coat are for traveling to and from school and for shopping 
trips to town. The suit may be utilized around campus with 
the sweaters, sports brogues, sports stockings and beret. An 
extra skirt would save wear and tear on the suit, since the 
suit is a very handy and popular part of your wardrobe 
while you are away. 

Tweed is suggested as smart and practical for the fall 
suit and top coat but the models should not be glaringly 
sports. The winter coat, with or without fur, should be an 
all round style suitable to wear over the jersey or knit dress, 
the tailored cloth dress, the informal flat crépe or printed 
silk dresses. For cold climates and ample funds a fur coat 
is, of course, very nice. 

Naturally, climate and local customs will determine your 
choice of clothes. Girls in most parts of the South will 
hardly need mittens, or heavy wool coats and dresses. Then 
there are some parts of the country where, except for one 
afternoon dress, girls wear sports things almost entirely. 

Lisle or wool stockings are much more practical than 
silk for every day, and smarter. The short wool socks worn 
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with silk stockings and brogues are now quite voguish. 

A sleeveless dress, of chiffon say, with matching 
jacket, is very practical because it can be used for after- 
noon or evening. The plain velvet evening wrap should 
match or harmonize with the frock. If your evening 
clothes are planned correctly as to color, one pair of dyed 
slippers will be enough. Flesh slippers with blue trim, 
for example, will do nicely with a flesh dress, a blue 
dress and blue wrap. There are other lovely color 
schemes for the young girl which are not only becoming 
but also practical that you can work out for yourselves 
with a little thought and patience. 

If you are wise you will build your daytime wardrobe 
around a central color; either a medium blue or a brown 
is the popular choice. ‘This permits various combinations 
of clothes, is cheaper and much smarter than a higgle- 
dipiggledy color mixture. 

It is a good thing to shop around in your spare hours 
to study values. A great .deal of money can be saved in 
this way and you can at the same time get an idea of 
the types of clothes that are popular and the types of 
clothes that suit you best. 

I am giving you here a list of things that I think 
you will need. Of course, this list is readily adjustable to 
your pocketbook, but it has been found that it is cheaper 
in the end to have most of these things. Clothes worn 
too often wear out easily and have to be replaced sooner. 


1 fall top coat 1 bedroom slippers 

1 winter coat 1 mules 

1 evening wrap (optional) 2 washable doeskin gloves 

1 raincoat 1 mittens 

1 leather jacket 6 silk or lisle stockings 

1 wool knickers 3 evening stockings 

1 tweed suit 4 wool stockings 

2 blouses 4 short tennis stockings (op- 
3 sweaters tional) 

1 tailored wool dress 4 pair pajamas 

1 jersey or knit dress 1 warm bathrobe 
summer dresses (as your ! lounging pajamas or kimono 


have them) sets glove silk knickers and 


2 tennis dresses (if you brassieres or vests 
play) 1 party set underwear 
2 silk dresses for informal 4 everyday slips 
dinner (flat crepe or l evening slip 
printed silk) 2 garter girdles 
1 or 2 party dresses 2 step-in-girdles (if you are 
1 felt hat stout ) 
1 beret 2 scarves 
1 street brogues wooden jewelry 
1 sports brogues seed pearls 
1 pumps 1 good sized leather pocket- 
1 folding rubbers book 
1 galoshes 1 umbrella 
1 


evening slippers 1 fitted week-end bag 

The fall clothes selected for next month will be suitable 
to be included in this budget. I have given you what looks 
like an extensive list of articles, but on close examination 
you will find that they are all quite necessary articles in 
your wardrobe. If you use your judgment in making your 
selections and keep constantly in mind the limitations of 
your budget, you should not find it difficult to get the things 
you need and the things you want. 
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“Polly put the kettle on, 
we'll all have some spin- 
ach,” say the Philadel- 
phia Girl Scouts at their 
camp, Tall Trees, when 
they prepare one of their 
delicious meals 
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Girl Scouts Keep House Out- 


With gay patrol mates, of | 
er’s stew, old songs by afr 
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A useful little stream 
full of handy rocks 
runs through the Buf- 
falo Girl Scout camp 
in the State Park Patrols that have the peas* 

peel for getting dinner ready #*tsant 
2t Camp Martha Fort Johnsen, Ge 
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A hunter’s fire is doubt- 
less cooking a hunter's 
stew for supper at the 
Girl Scout camp, Wild- 
wood, Portland, Oregon 





You can go to market at 
a gallop if you are shop- 
ping for your patrol on a 
warm afternoon at the 
Cleveland Girl Scout camp 
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At Camp Mary <asti 


White, Roswell, New ‘ 
Mexico, they check . J 
their food list before 

» peas HP’ns to string and potatoes to leaving for a hike >. 


r ready. Peasant Spots as this to work in 
t Johnsen, Georgia, Girl Scout camp 











The Hawaiian way of barbecuing meat, called an imu, was successful at Camp Edith Macy 


S it possible that summer is gone and 

camp is over, and sunburned noses 
and shoulders are fading? Every girl, 
everywhere, who realizes this has come 
back from camp with some favorite 
thing tucked away in her memory. 

Perhaps it was the joy of long, green. 
sunny afternoons spent exploring the 
woods; perhaps it was the first night 
she slept out-of-doors. For some girls 
it is the all-together feeling of singing 
around the campfire; for others the fun 
of having gone with their tentmates to 
gather willow wythes by the river for 
making attractive bread baskets for the 
dining hall. And there is many a girl 
who is astonished to find, when she gets 
home from camp, that what she loves 
most to remember, now that she thinks 
it over, is not at all what she thought it 
would be. For though she may have 
loved the pageant and have been very 
thrilled on that busy, sunny day when 
visitors came and the costumes looked 
so much better than their makers even 
hoped, she finds that the thing lingering 
in her mind is not that busy, triumphant 
afternoon, but the first pale, silver dawn 
that she awoke to all by herself. For 
some girls it is the discovering of a new. 
fresh, out-of-door world; for others it 
is the making of new friendships; still 
others respond to the thrill of being on 
their own. 


Fun and fried eggs 
Austin, Texas, girls have both 


Camp was a summer-long adventure 
for Julia Dorsey of Austin, Texas, who 
writes: 

“We rode to camp and back in the 
sun on open trucks with large hats on. 
yet some got sun-kissed. At camp I 
learned how to swim. I swam fifty feet 
after two days at camp. I liked to go on 
nature hikes and find all kinds of trees. 
flowers, and all things. We went in swim- 
ming and passed the tests in life saving 
and swimming. We cooked supper out 
in the open and fried our eggs on rocks. 
And, oh, how delicious they did taste! 
“I strongly believe that girls who are 





not Girl Scouts have missed all the 
pleasures of life—and life is only once. 
For when you go to camp with such 
jolly girls you are always happy and 
gay.” 

A channel whelk 


There was a surprise inside 


An experience at the Brooklyn, New 


York, Girl Scout camp is related by 


Ethel Faller: 

“We were walking along the seashore 
on a hike and I picked up the shell of 
a large channel whelk. I carried it all 
the way back to camp. When we ar- 
rived at the camp, it was time for 
supper. Having no other place to put 
the shell, I placed it in the bottom part 
of one of the legs of my bloomers. It 
was very uncomfortable walking around 
with a large shell in my bloomers, so 
as soon as I got in my tent, I put it in 
my valise. 

“After awhile, I looked in my valise. 
I saw a hermit crab creeping around in 
there. He had queer claws and popping 
eyes. The hermit crab has a soft body 
so he has to use any empty shell he can 
find to protect himself from being eaten. 





They dye and dry raffia for baskets at the Baltimore Girl Scout camp 
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It gave me the creeps to think that a 
hermit crab had been in my bloomers.” 


Camp Merrie Woode 


Michigan camp keeps an old custom 


A pleasant custom is observed at 
Camp Merrie Wood, the Kalamazoo, 
Michigan, Girl Scout camp, of which 
Isla Alexander writes: 

“The lodge is made of cement, and 
all the woodwork has been stained a 
warm brown with the cement tinted a 
light brown. The fireplace is made of 
stones which were on the camp site. 
Over the mantel there is a loose stone 
behind which is a tin box. In this, each 
year, is placed a memento of that camp- 
ing season, and then the stone is re- 
placed until the last day of the next camp.” 


The camp bridge 
Seattle girls built their own 


The thrill of establishing a new camp 
is told by Frances K. Roberson of 
Seattle, Washington, who writes: 

“We found real pleasure in doing the 
pioneer work—bridge building, _ trail 
making and actual carpentry—which 
was necessary for the establishment of 
our camp. Our natural assembly hall was 
usually occupied about ten in the morn- 
ing when Crickets, Blue Herons and 
Owls sang lustily ‘New Lamps for Old’, 
‘Texas Cowboy’, and the ‘Laugh Song’. 

“There were famous characters at our 
camp. Jenny Lind was one; Michael 
Angelo taught all and sundry how to 
spatter print some nature specimens 
which the pupils identified previously. 
Shakespeare. in 
his ‘Outdoor 
Theater’ ac- 


cepted classes 
of five and di- 
rected each 


group in_ the 
presentation of 
a drama (char- 
ade) for the 
entertainment 
of the succeed- 
ing class. 

“A - thrilling 
trip toa shrimp- 
fishing boat, and 
a visit from 
the Marine Di- 
vision of the 
Boy Scout camp 
were some of 
the other events 
that made the 
first season at 








is Fua— 


in the middle of tt, 
about it afterward, or 


a Lain next season 


Camp Robbinswold, on the Hoods 
Canal, one that will live forever in the 
memories of those who enjoyed it.” 


The nature trail 


San Diego girls label trees 


One of the favorite things about camp 
for Jean Robertson, Wasco, California, 
is nature study. She writes: 

“Have you ever heard of Camp 
Desatoyia, the San Diego County Girl 
Scout camp? While I was there I joined 
a nature class. We did some very in- 
teresting things such as marking the 
different trees, shrubs, flowers, and other 
plants in camp. We also made some 
blue prints and spatter prints of them. 

“I enjoyed my stay at Camp De- 
satoyia very much, and I hope that some 
time all Girl Scouts may go to the 
‘Land of Many Springs’.” 


Stay-at-home campers 
Girl Scouts take hikes and trips 


The very interesting story of what 
happens when girls go stay-at-home 
camping in Spring- 
field, Massachu- 
setts, is related by 
Elsie Wills. She 
writes: 

“Who said that 
girls do not like to 
get up with the ris- 
ing of the sun? A 
group of seventy- 
five met at the en- 
trance of Forest 
Park and hiked to 
Porter Lake, where 
two large fires were 
started while ev- 
eryone turned 
wood-gatherer. In 
a short time the 
glowing beds of 
coals invited the 
hungry hikers to 
make good use of 
their frying pans 
and sticks. Such 








Making blue prints of leaves is a way to dabble in water, Camp Alice Chester, Wisconsin 


leaders and girls are learning how to 
make their own equipment and will 
use them later in outdoor practice.” 


A cache in the sand 
Beach camping has its problems 


A merry chronicle written by Lucille 
Palmer of Troop Nineteen, Richmond, 
Virginia, grew out of a week’s troop 
camp held at the seashore. 

“Robin Hood, of Troop Nineteen, and 
some of his good fellows had elected to 
camp for a week upon a sand dune at 
Virginia Beach, far up the beach away 
from the maddening crowd, and here 
they were, bag and baggage! 

“Out of the heaped-up chaos appeared 
a street of tents, 
overgrown pup 
tents they were, for 
the Merry Men’s 
god-father with a 
thrust man or so 
and a hatchet, 
brought back from 
a nearby young 
forest a dozen or 
more slender, 
straight, wild cher- 
ry trees for tent 
poles. Then cots 
and duffle bags 
were separated and 
shoes, cups, wash 
pans, tooth brushes 
were claimed and 
then a long, clear 
call—it meant only 
one thing—in for 
a dip. 

Pe ‘After dinner we 
ent ¢ went back to camp 


an aroma of bacon, A cedar post and a draw-knife are the mak- for more work of 


eggs, French toast 
and toasted sand- 
wiches as filled the air! Between bites 
the girls studied nature and watched 
the birds as they flew overhead. Games 
were played and nature signs looked for 
before the hikers returned to the dusty 
road. 

“Every Springfield troop is having the 
opportunity of an outdoor jaunt this 
month in the form of breakfast hikes, 
supper hikes and map-making hikes. An 
irchery club has been conducted where 


ings for a patrol totem-pole at Camp Andree yntangling our be- 


longings, helping 
each other make cots, securing a tent 
rope, and packing away food safely 
for the night. About nine o'clock we un- 
dressed, anointed ourselves with citron- 
ella, pulled the mosquito netting over our 
heads and slept. Next morning—‘All out 
for morning dip,’ yelled Stick. The K. P. 
came out of dipping early to prepare 
breakfast. After the dishes were washed 
and cots made, we all turned out to patch 
the cook tent, dig an incinerator and 
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make a cache. It was easy enough to dig 
holes for the cache and incinerator but 
an entirely different matter to keep the 
sand from caving in. We _ succeeded, 
and the cache was a work of art.” 
Texas pioneering 
Girl Scouts earn their badges 


Margaret Foster of Bluebonnet Troop 
Four, San Antonio, Texas, remembers 
how much fun it was to earn her Pio- 
neer Badge. She writes: 

“Upon arriving at the river, we de- 
cided where to build our lean-to, in- 
cinerator and our cache. Another girl 
and I built the fire. 

“We thought we had earned a rest, 
sO we went to see what the others were 
doing. Esther and Bessie had made their 
cache in a large cypress where the 
branches forked together. 

‘Our incinerator was merely a pit dug 
for all waste; it was about twelve feet 
from our fire—a convenient distance. 

“We decided that all of us were 
hungry enough to eat, so we prepared 
our supper. We had roast corn, potatoes, 
tomatoes, watermelon, raisin custard and 
marshmallows. After covering the fire 
with ashes to preserve it, we retired. 

“Just about one o’clock, Miss Cowan 
turned over and hearing something, woke 
us up. We trained our flashlights upon 
the bushes near us, hearing groans, hoots 
and moans. 

“With all our flashlights turned on 
the bush we advanced. We were afraid it 
might be a skunk. Suddenly one of the 
girls thought it might be a panther, and 
at that moment, something whirred 
across the sky. Every flashlight went 
upwards at identically the same moment 
and we saw owls—twelve of them! They 
were not much taller than seven inches, 
with groans the most frightful you ever 
heard. We went back to sleep.” 


Editor’s Note: What especially good 
times did you have at camp this summer? 
What did you like best? Write and send 
to THE AMERICAN GIRL some of your 
camping adventures and experiences so 
we can have them on hand when we 
plan future issues. Every girl whose 
letter, snapshot, or photograph appears 
in the magazine, receives a book 
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I've got the most exciting news 
to tell you. Bob went away to college, 
you know, and after he'd gone, mother 
said to me, “Bob’ll be home so little now, 
you might as well have his room if you’d 
like it.” 

Well, you know how I've been /onging 
for a room of my own—though I must 
admit that Bob’s was pretty bare when I 
took it over. But it’s the cosiest, gayest, 
prettiest room you ever saw now. And 
this is how I did it: 

One day, when Sue was over, we picked 
up a book mother has, called “How to 
Make Draperies.” The Singer Sewing 
Machine Company sent it to her when she 
bought her new Singer Electric. Well, it’s 
the most énteresting book. It tells you how 
to make all sorts of adorable things for 
the house—and tells you so plainly that 
even Sue and I found we could follow 
directions as easy as A-B-C! 

We took the $10 Aunt Emma gave 
me for my birthday and bought all the things we 
needed to make my room a real delight. We made 
ruffed curtains for the windows of the cunningest 
printed lawn and bound the edges with bright red 
organdie. Then we made a bedspread of the same 
lawn and binding, with a pale yellow lining to 
match the deep cream of the window shades. I 
found a beautiful old print of soft yellows and greens, 
with little flecks of red, to make a dressing table 
skirt. We used it to cover an old writing table of 
Bob’s. Mother just couldn’t believe it and had to 
peep under to see for sure! 

Then we took some green moiré chintz, and, by 
hanging it across the corner of the room, made a 
most attractive corner closet for my clothes—and 
with the remaining chintz we covered an old over- 
stuffed chair. (Imagine doing that! But the book 


tells you exactly how, and it looks so nice that 
mother wants it for the living room.) 

Mother let me have a tea party in my room when 
we got it all finished, and the girls just couldn't be- 
lieve their eyes. They said it looked exactly as though 
a professional interior decorator had done it. And 
it does! 

Aren’t you jealous? But you needn’t be, because 
you can do it, too, with a Singer Electric to use and 
that wonderful book to tell you how. Here’s good 
luck and lots of love from 

7 7 A 


Dorothy 


Any girl who wants to make her room as pretty as Dorothy’s 
can do it now. The regular price of “ How to Make Draperies” is 
25 cents, but you may get it free from any Singer Representa- 
tive or Singer Shop. And if you do not have a Singer Electric, 
why not suggest to your mother that she ask your local Singer 
Shop to send one to your home to try. Look in your telephone 
directory for nearest address of the Singer Sewing Machine Co. 


Copyright, U. SA. 1929 by The Singer Manufacturing Co. All Rights Reserved for All Countries. 











Sally Quorn goes to sea, faces a storm, and settles an old argument— 
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HE AMERICAN GiRL What-I-Wish-in- 
My-Magazine Contest is here again. So 
-get busy and look over your old magazines 
and answer the questions on the ballot on 
this page and the next. Remember that a 
great deal of what we have in THE Amert- 
CAN GIRL during next year depends on you. 
There is another thing you must do, too, 
besides answering the questions on the 
ballot, if you want to enter the What-I- 
Wish-in-My-Magazine Contest. And that is, 
write a letter on ‘The kind of girl who is 
my favorite heroine for a story.” 


The Prizes 


The first prize in the contest this year 
is a leather writing case, one that you will 
be delighted to carry on the most important 
journey, or have on your writing table at 
home. The winner may select the color her- 
self—red, green, blue, rose, tan or black. 

The second prize is to be a lovely pottery 
desk lamp with a gay shade, and this, too, 
we will try to get in a color to match the 
room of the girl who wins it. There will 
be a third prize of a pair of distinctive 
book-ends, and the five who are awarded 
honorable mention will receive books. 


Here Are the Contest Condztions 


1 Every reader of THE AMERICAN GIRL, 
whether a subscriber or not. is eligible. 

2. Both a ballot and a letter must be 
sent in, together, by every girl entering 
the contest. Your full name, age, troop 
number (if you are a Girl Scout) and 
address must be at the top of the first 
page of your letter. Do not leave this off. 

3 Vote on the questions of the ballot 
given here and on the next page. Both sides 
of the ballot must be completely filled out. 
Cut along the line and mail the ballot with 
your letter. This, however. is not a require- 
ment, for you may use a separate sheet of 
paper. Copy the ballot on it and answer 
the questions as the ballot indicates. 

4. Write a separate letter of not more 
than five hundred words on “The kind of 
girl who is my favorite heroine for a story.” 
Ideas for this letter are on the next page. 

5. Write your letter on one side of the 
paper only 

6. The contest closes on October fif- 
teenth. All letters and ballots must be re- 
ceived by that date to be eligible. 

_ 7. Address letters to the What-I-Wish- 
in-My-Magazine Contest, 670 Lexington 
\venue, New York, New York. 
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Magazine Contest 





The 1929 Ballot of 
THE AMERICAN GIRL 


This is what I wish to vote for in my 
magazine, 
THe AMERICAN GIRL 


My name ts. .... . 


pS arco ... Troop number 


Town a ; State. 


1. What kind of storics do you like best? 
(check which) 


Oi UE I iia te 


b. Adventure 


c. Western 


d. Mystery 


e. Stories with boys in them 


f. Stories with just girls in them 


ty 


. a. Do you like the poetry pages? 


b. Do you read much poetry outside of 
what appears in Tue AMERICAN 
GirL? 


c. What is your favorite poem that has 
appearcd in the magazine? 


3. What age do you prefer the heroine of 


your stories to be? 


#. a. Do you like to read about women who 
have been successful in various lines 
of work? 

b. What sort of work do you want to do 
after you leave school? 


5. What are your two favorite sports? 


(check which) 


a. swinining d. hockey. 


Sees e. basketball... 


c. golf wre f. ice-skating 


. Do you like to read about places and 
things that are familiar to you or 
about strange, unfamiliar places? 


(check which) 


SITIII IIIT iii iii iiiiiiii ii iiiiiiiiiililiiiiiilifiliiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiinililililliiiiiiiiiiiliiiiiiiiisiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiieiiiiiiiiiiiiil il) 


Cut here Turn please 








She saves the cargo in “Breath of the Sea” by Kenneth Payson Kempton—in October 
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7. Mark the features mentioned below ac- 


ce 


ten as the highest and sero as the lowest 
mark 


= 


j. Along the Editor's Trail er : 
k. Jokes 
l. Articles about living woiien sine 


im. Athletic articles 


u 


10. a. What adult magazine do you like 


b. Why? 





REE CORE DOE osc ccscistivcaccsecasicessciies 


B, TAOUNE GOCDUMEON. vv .6vcccceiscnstsnsccrsavenesiennse 


i. Girl Scout news and pictures 


. What adult book, if vou read them, 


-, What girls’ book have you'liked best? 


. If vou could omit something from the 
magazine, what would it be? 
. Why? 


. What would you put in its place? 


wrding to your liking for them, giving 


CE Ae Ste ee eRe eRe ARPT OR 


a a : 





SINR C50 cscs cvunsiastnicea Cacaannhapuaiiantesbvabesarter 


Mi ee es SS eras 
. “Well, of All Things!” 


. Handicraft (making baskets or whit- 


Slime OF leather Works) .....<.0:.vecssssssrserevies 





. Articles on famous people of the past 


. Do you read adult books or 


only girls’ books? (check which) 





have you liked best during the past 


year? 


best to read? 


Cut here 























When You Fill in Your Ballot 


Read over all the questions on the 
ballot, then get together as many copies 
of the last twelve issues of the magazine 
as you have, look them over with the ques- 
tions fresh in mind, and mark your ballot. 


The Letter You Are to Write 


You must have a favorite type of girl 
that you like to read about. Perhaps she 
is someone like yourself. Or perhaps she 
is the kind of girl you would like to be. 
Write to us about her and we will try to 
put her in a story for you some time. 
Is she athletic? Is she daring? Is she 
amusing and full of pranks like Jo Ann? 
Is she a dreamy, imaginative type of girl, 
or is she always moving, doing something? 

Tell us, too, whether your favorite kind 
of heroine is one who is living now or 
one who lived in some past century. Per- 
haps you might like best to read about a 
girl who was daring when girls weren't 
usually supposed to do anything except 
stay at home and spin. Perhaps you might 
like a heroine who did all sorts of amusing 
things when Elizabeth ruled England. 

Whatever she is, this favorite heroine of 
yours, write a letter about her and send 
it in with your ballot. Remember, they 
must be received here by October fifteenth. 


How You Help the Editors 


Whether you win a prize or not, re- 
member that vou will be helping the editors 
of THE AMERICAN GIRL tremendously by 
entering the contest. By reading your letters 
we shall be able to give you stories about 
your favorite kind of girl. And through the 
information contained on the ballots that 
you mail in, the things you don’t like in 
the magazine may be changed, and the 
things you do like given more room. 

Be sure and answer every question on 
the ballot. And write clearly. 


The Judge 


Jane Abbott, a favorite author among 
girls, and one who knows all types of girls. 
will be the judge of the contest. In select- 
ing the winners, she will consider both the 
ballot, for its helpfulness to THE AMER- 
1cAN Girt editors, and the letter, for 
its quality in describing the kind of girl 
who is your favorite heroine for a story. 





Roadside dangers beset Gretta next month when she leaves Lulworth Hall— 
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Red Coats and Blue 


(Continued from page 9) 
gentlefolk. Times is changing, yer hon- 
our, sir. When I was a lad we earned 
our keep. But I’m glad you’ve come.” 

“You'll be all right now, won't you, 
old fellow!” The Captain patted his 
horse’s shoulder, and turned away. 

He walked swiftly down a wide pas- 
sage. At its end a heavy door admitted 


him to a hall and he was suddenly in | 


the midst of light and laughter. 

Great sconces were filled with waxen 
candles in such numbers that the glow- 
ing light reached every corner of the 
great apartment. Fans waved and jewels 
flashed, lovely heads, dressed with 
curled wigs, were lifted with the dainty 
dignity of the time, while the men, 
with their satin coats, embroidered 
waistcoats and smart perukes, paid court 
to the radiant creatures who took such 
pains to charm them. 

“Hark to this,” cried one of the ladies, 
shrilly, “didst ever hear such tales? I 
protest, *tis enough to make one shun 
bed o’nights for fear of evil dreams!” 
she shuddered prettily, and glanced over 
her fan to see if the bit of dramatics 
had been successful. 

“°Tis outrageous that we should be 
compelled to fight such wretches!” ex- 
claimed another dame, not to be outdone. 
“Tell us the tale again, sir.” 

The man turned to his hearers. 

“°Twas at Lexington, a little hamlet 
scarce larger than South Weald, and 
there on the green there gathered such 
a rabble as ‘twould make ye die of 
laughter to see—brown coats, black 
coats, no coats at all. ‘Disperse’ says the 
officer, loath to kill the wretches but in 
their dullness of wit they would not 
understand that, and ye'd have to split 
your sides to see them run, the guns 
tripping them up at every step. 

But here the discourse was interrupted 
as the young man in black spoke out. 
“Did they run, indeed? And who ran 
from the bridge the selfsame day? 
I've been told those gentry wore red. 
And what about those same firelocks at 
Bunker’s Hill? Do any one of ye know 
how many men we lost before His 
Majesty’s picked troops won the re- 
doubt from a handful of farmers? ’Tis 
well to laugh—but ye'd not laugh at the 
weapon that had killed yer best friend— 
and I’ll not laugh, for I knew a brave 
man that died on Bunker Hill!” 

“Well spoken!” It was the Captain 
who came forward into the candle light, 
forgetting his muddy coat as he took 
the young man by the hand. “I’m going 
out to fight the farmers myself, and 
I don’t expect to find them funny. 
They're brave men—for I’ve heard from 
those that know.” 

“Aye—and but for fools and favor- 
ites, they'd be with us and not against 
us,” spoke up a fiery little man in a 
wig whose cue stood out aggressively. 
“Have ye heard Burke speak, my lad?” 

“Why,” cried a lady. “’Tis Neil— 
Neil Cameron. Fie, is this the way 
to greet friends after such an absence? 
Come and salute me, my dear. For I’m 
glad to see ye safe home again.” 

The young man bent over the hand 

(Continued on page 34) 








A Freshman 


and a Sophomore 


talk about Beauty... 


LAINE had run into her on the 

campus—Anne Ranson, one of those 
clinging little freshmen who hang on a 
sophomore’s every word. 

“Elaine,” Anne began, “how do you 
keep your skin so lovely? I spend hours 
on creams, and even then....” 

“Yes, even then...” Elaine couldn’t 
help thinking, for Anne’s skin wasn’t any 
too good, and that was the truth. Indeed, 
next to Elaine’s radiant vivacity, this 
little freshman didn’t seem as healthy as 
she might be. And so Elaine said, “I used 
to invest a lot of time on creams, too— 
until I Jearned a better way... .” 

“And that?” prompted Anne. 

“Why, I adopted a real health pro- 
gram, Anne—plenty of fresh air—exer- 
cise—sleep—wholesome food—and a 
special health-and-beauty 
drink.” 

“A health-and-beauty 
drink? What’s that?” 


ask for caffein 
drinks any 
more. Instead, 
we're getting... mi/k...just about the 
perfect food. And Postum itself is whole- 
some—it’s made of whole wheat and 
bran. Well, there’s our health and beauty 
drink!” 

“And mine, from now on!” announced 


Anne, happily! 


Accept test—and rree beauty booklet 


It will take you thirty days to prove to your- 
self just what Postum-made-with-milk can do 
for you. But it will take only one sip to con- 
vince you that you'll /ike this delicious drink! 
Senp Topay—for a weck’s supply of Instant 
Postum for a start. It’s free. Along with it will 
come a free booklet on Beauty that contains 
all sorts of helpfulness on matters of good 
looks—a booklet you’ll want to consult, time 
and again. © 1929, P. Co., Inc. 


BEAUTY BOOKLET 





“Postum,” smiled back 
Elaine, “made with milk. 
A lot of us sophomores are 


drinking it. Every mealtime. en 
You just add hot (but not ee 
boiled) milk to Instant Pos- 

tum. It’s the best way I’ve 

ever heard of to get down , 


plenty of milk, yet have a 


Postum Company, Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 


Please send me, without cost or obligation, your booklet “*The 
Garden Where Good Looks Grow,” and a week's supply of Instant 


Street ——________ pachtaesutnitinninantaiiinaiadansangeneaaii 


Fill in complete 








——Stat 





1 ly— print name and addre 





good, fot drink with meals.” 
“And you really like it?” 





In Canada, address Canantanw Postum Company, Ltd. 
The Sterling Tower, Toronto 2, Ontario 











“Love it. We just never 








Her father teaches her how to be a great lady, in “Red Coats and Blue” 
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s Y mother says she'll bring me 

up to use Kotex—even if I can’t 
have other things I want. It’s the nice 
thing to do.” A sweet, wholesome girl 
told me that, in a small New York town. 
What a fortunate girl she is, to have 
the right training at home in such an 
important matter as sanitary protection. 


Because it makes such a difference! 
Kotex is so comfortable; so easy to buy, 
so easy to dispose of. And it is made to 
fit ... inconspicuously ... under the brief, 
slenderizing frocks of modern youth. 


And youth, which demands the utmost 
daintiness of person, likes the fact that 
Kotex deodorizes; likes, toc, the way 
it absorbs, and all its other special 
advantages. 


If it weren’t for all these things, 98 of 
every 100 girls in social circles wouldn't 
be using it today. They depend upon the 
comforts of Kotex. You should, too. 

Singly, in vending cabinets through West 


Disinfecting Co. Kotex Company, 180 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 


“My Mother says I must 
have this—whatever else 


I do without” 
—a New York schoolgirl says. 
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KOTEX IS SOFT... 


1 Not a deceptive softness, that soon packs into 
chafing hardness. But a delicate, fleecy soft- 
ness that lasts for hours. 

2 KOTEX FILLER is far lighter than cotton, 
yet absorbs 5 times as much. 

3 IN HOSPITALS—Kotex is the identical ma- 
terial used practically exclusively by surgeons 
in 85% of the country’s leading hospitals. 

4 ROUNDED, TAPERED CORNERS— 
for inconspicuous protection. 

5 DEODORIZES .. . Safely, thoroughly, by 
a patented process, 

6 ADJUSTABLE. . . Filler may be made 
thinner or narrower, as required. 

7 DISPOSABLE completely, instantly, without 
laundry. 

8 EASILY BOUGHT, anywhere, by name. 





Kotex—45c for 12—at any drug, dry goods 
or department store. 


Kotex Super, 65c for 12. 














An eastern girl rides a western pony and makes a wholesale rescue— 


KOTEX 


The New Sanitary Pad which deodorizes 


Red Coats and Blue 


(Continued from page 33) 
of his wife’s mother, and Lady East- 
lake beamed upon him delightfully. She 
was a pretty creature, diminutive with- 


in her stiff brocades, and sparkling. 


“But what is this?” She touched the 
travel-stained cloak. “Come, we must 
make you presentable. You shall have a 
suit of Tony's, and then you must join 
us. Harry, will you pull a bell?” 

“I would wish to see my daughter 
first of all,” he begged. 

“But of course,” agreed the lady swift- 
ly. She addressed the footman. “Take 
Captain Cameron to see Miss Gretta, 
Bowers” she ordered. 

The servant murmured something, 
bowing profoundly, and. with an uneasy 


! glance at her ladyship’s back, made for 
1a door which led to a great. staircase. 


Here he removed from its bracket a 
low burning lamp, and by its light Cap- 
tain Cameron followed him upstairs and 
along passages which, it seemed, would 
never- end. 

“This is Mistress Gretta’s room, sir.” 

“You may go, then,” answered the 
Captain. “Stay. I have no light.” He 
took the lamp from the man’s hand. 

The room was cold, and at the same 


time musty and damp. A great black 


beam crossed it above the Captain's 
head. A tent bed hung with linen drap- 
eries stood in the middle of the room. 

The father hesitated, his hand on the 
bed curtains. He had looked forward so 
long to this moment, and now it had 
come, as he had hardly believed it would. 
Slowly and gently, so that he should not 
disturb the sleeper, he drew the curtain. 

He saw a waxen doll, dressed like a 
lady of fashion, who stared up at him 
disdainfully from tumbled bed clothes. 

Captain Cameron pushed away the 
covers in a panic. “Gretta,” he called, 
“where are you?” 

He dashed from the room, and de- 
manded of Bowers, “Where is Mistress 
Gretta? Tell me or I'll shake the life 
out of you.” 

“She—might be— in the kitchen, sir.” 

“Take me there,” was the order. 

It was a long journey from the attic 
in which was Gretta’s bedroom, to the 
stone-floored kitchen, where the great 
ovens were and logs burned on hearths 
built for roasting whole oxen, where the 
copper pans were big enough for baths 
and the pestle and mortars required a 
strong arm for handling. Here in the 
light of rush torches, a gathering of 
grooms and men servants drew near to 
the warmth of the open hearth, and here, 
indeed, was Gretta. 

She stood, a brilliant figure, clad in 
white brocade, on a trestle table of new 
oak. Her dark hair, elaborately curled, 
and tied with rose-colored bows, was 
tossed back behind her lifted head. Her 
little feet in shoes of satin, were set wide 
apart, her arms akimbo, as she said: 

“And, oi vow, me Lud, we varmers 
will have none o’ their vanzies. Who 1s 
it feeds the nation? We varmers! And 
now what reward do they gave us? Bleed 
us—that’s wot they do! Taking taxes ol 
the American Colonies wots cobblin’ the 
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they do—” The girl thumped her small 
fists together and her audience roared | 
with delight. “Down with the Colonies!” | 
she shouted. “Down with the govern- 
ment! Down with Fox and Chatham! | 
Long live the King—” She raised an | 
enormous pewter mug to her lips. 

“It be Varmer Greenbody to the life!” | 
gasped a gaping youth who stood near. 

“Who'd have thought the little lady 
would have got all the long words right 
off like that,” someone else commented. 

At that moment, while the bewildered 
Captain still watched, dazed with amaze- 
ment, a dark haired, gray-eyed woman in a 
quilted and striped gown parted the crowd 
of men and darted, witha speed which de- 
feated any effort to stop her, to the table 
where Gretta stood, enjoying her triumph. 
She threw a strong arm around her and 
swept her from the table to the floor. 

Gretta fought. 

“Jeanie—what are you doing!” she 
cried. “I'll not have it.” 

Jeanie turned savagely on the crowd 
of men who knew well enough that little 
Mistress Gretta had no business to be 
providing amusement for lackeys. 

“Ye'll be sorry for yerselves when the 
young Captain comes home to his ain—” | 
she stormed. “He'll not be long awa’ now | 
and I think he’ll take his bairn frae this 
house, for “tis an evil place, for all it’s | 
sae grand! The little lady is not mine 
but I’m Heeland born and I will not see 
such things done and na raise a finger | 
to stop it. Mistress Gretta, my dear, will 
ye let Jeanie tak’ ye to your bed?” 

“Why should I?” exclaimed the in- 
dignant girl. “I'll not be treated like a | 
child. I'm fourteen—almost old enough | 
to be betrothed. You shan’t maltreat me 
so, Jeanie. You’re naught but her lady- 
ship’s lace woman. Is it not dull enough 
for me since Grandmama will not suffer | 
me to attend assemblies, and there is no 
one my own age to amuse me? Besides— 
my bedroom’s cold and lonely and I’ve 
nowhere else to go.” 

“Ye do na understand, my bairn.” 
cried Jeanie. “Yer faither would na like 
it. He'd be ’shamed. "Tis na fitting.” 

Captain Cameron had heard enough. | 

“Gretta! Do you know me?” He had 
shouldered his way to her side. 

Her father! The hero who had been | 
to the wars, and sailed the seas and | 
braved great dangers. He who had sent | 


her the gown she wore and a gay parrot | 

















from the East, and a hundred things 
beside! Here, in a_ stained traveling 
cloak, and rumpled linen, but with the 
face she had dreamed of, was her father. 
She flung her arms around him. 

“Oh, Father! I thought you would 
never come!” cried she. 

When Captain Cameron told Gretta’s 
grandmother next day, of finding his | 
daughter providing entertainment for 
the servants, Lady Eastlake was amazed. 

“*Tis a scandal,” she said, tapping the | 
toe of her green satin Slipper against the | 
sheepskin rug. “You may depend upon | 
it, my dear Neil, my women shall suffer | 
lor this. "Tis past belief the laziness and | 
love of pleasure among the servant class 
in these days! 

“But, of course,” she added, “you are 
not in earnest about taking Gretta with 
you to Scotland. She is young, and the 

(Continued on page 36) 





HAVE MORE FUN IN HOODS 












easy 
HOODS 


a 

FIELD HOCKEY SHOE 
Special shoe for field hockey. 
Black duck upper. Loose lin- 
ing. Ball cut pattern. Special 
cleated design composition 


sole. 

CO-ED 
General athletic shoe. Com- 
fortable lace-to-toe pattern. 


Loose lining. Hygeen insole. 
White pebbled sule, 





F course you want to be one of the active girls in the 
crowd—whether at camp, on the playground or in 
the gym. Very important, then, to remember your feet. 


Keep your feet in Hoods and they will never get tired 
or strained or bruised. Hoods have narrow shanks that 
firmly support the arches. You can buy Hoods with the 
Hygeen insole that prevents unpleasant perspiration 
odor and with the cushion heel that prevents stone 
bruises. Rugged soles that wear and wear and wear. 


Choose Hoods for four important reasons: Comfort, 

Wear, Health and Style. There are many designs in 

Hoods—one of them just the one you will want. 
HOOD RUBBER COMPANY 


Watertown, Mass. 





HOOD RUBBER COMPANY 
Watertown, Mass. 4.6.4 







Please send me a copy of your book on Indoor and 
Outdoor S ports, 
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Ask your dealer for the 


Hood Book on Indoor and Strest.....ceccccccsccesccccesccecscvcecece 
Outdoor Sports, which 
contains special articles Rs wa 0a 6hberenessiestiwed BAR. i sacs 


on athletics for girls. It's 
free. If he cannot supply 
you, write to Hood Rubber 
Co., Watertown, Mass, 








HOOD MAKES - CANVAS SHOES * RUBBER FOOTWEAR ° TIRES 
RUBBER SOLES AND HEELS + RUBBER FLOOR TILING 














“Sorrel”, by E. J. Craine, canters into the October “American Girl” 
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To merit your 
Health Winner’s 
Badge, you must: 


* Exercise (a) Walk a mile briskly or walk steadily and 
vigorously for fifteen minutes, or take some other active 
and vigorous outdoor exercise for at least thirty minutes. 
OR, in case of bad weather—(b) Do setting up exercises 
as given in Handbook every day... 


Give your feet air and they 
won't notice the miles 


You come home from camp full 
of pep, so of course you want to 
continue working for your Health 
Winner’s Merit Badge. Well, to 
keep on covering the most miles 
without feeling your feet—wear 
Keds! 

Keds are extra durable, rubber- 
soled, canvas-topped shoes .. . 
so light in weight, in spite of 
their toughness, that they give 
your feet a chance to breathe! 





Keds “Cleo” 





And, special “ Feltex” insoles keep 
your feet cool and comfortable. 


As for looks! 


Now that you can get Keds in 
blue, jade, crimson and sand (as 
well as in black and white) they 
give a touch of jauntiness to 
your outfit. Like your windsor 
tie, your Keds may display the 
troop color! 


Plenty of prices! 


Keds come in many models, 
priced from $1.00 to $4.00. What- 
ever you spend, Keds give you 
more return for your money than 
any other rubber-soled shoe. 

The name “ Keds” is stamped 
on every genuine Keds shoe. 
Look for Keds in the best shoe 
stores in town. 

Write for our new free book- 
let containing all kinds of infor- 
mation on games, sports, camp- 
ing, vacation suggestions and 
dozens of other interesting sub- 
jects. Dept. KK-99, 1790 Broad- 
way, New York City. 








Keds 


REG, U. &. PAT. OFF. 





At $700 $125 $150 $175 and up 
to *4°, The more you pay, 
the more you get—but full 
value whatever you spend. 


| 
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Red Coats and Blue 


(Continued from page 35) 
roads at this season nearly impassable. 
Beside, the danger from highwaymen! 
And without servants, or a suitable 
traveling coach! I cannot see my dead 
daughter’s child exposed to such a risk. 
You should consider a mother’s sensibil- 
ities!” Lady Eastlake contrived to be 
pathetic and pretty at the same time, 

Neil Cameron sat opposite Lady East- 
lake on a rather stiff chair of carved 
mahogany, and felt uncomfortable. 

“I am sorry to be obliged to differ 
with your ladyship,” he said, “but I feel 
that Gretta will be more suitably placed 
in my brother’s house, where there are 
children of her own age. And, with your 
ladyship’s kind permission, I should wish 
to borrow the maid, Jeanie, until I can 
find someone for Gretta at home. Jeanie 
is willing to accompany us.” 

A little scream of horror stopped him 
“Jeanie? My dear boy, what are you 
saying? Do you know that I allow no 
one else to handle my laces? Positively 
no one! Neil, be reasonable.” 

Her distress, this time, was so genuine 
that but for an unexpected ally it might 
have gone badly with the Captain. At 
this point the door opened to admit the 
Earl of Eastlake, Viscount Fullermore, 
Holder of the Royal Stirrup, and so 
forth. His appearance did justice to the 
splendor of his titles. He was a gentle- 
man of his time, dressed in broadcloth, 
fine silk stockings and lace ruffles, with 
stately manners and a humorous eye. 
He greeted his lady before he turned 
to Neil to hear the discussion. 

“Come, my dear, the lad’s right,” he 
said persuasively. “I admit it seems im- 
possible that you are over twenty, but 
the fact remains that you should not ex- 
pect to combine the cares of youth with 
those of advanced maturity. The lad is 
right, my dear.” 

Neil, thinking that Lady Eastlake 
would take offence at such obvious flat- 
tery, looked at the floor. 

“But consider!” she protested. “How- 
ever respectable and worthy Neils 
brother and his lady may be, they never 
leave the Highlands, unless it is now 
and then to take the waters for 
Madam’s health. They never go abroad. 
They never—consider this I beg of you 
dear, my lord—they never appear a 
court! Can we permit our grand 
daughter to grow up without learning 
the graces of polite society? When the 
time comes for her to marry, what would 
be her prospects?” 

Captain Cameron despaired of set- 
tling this matter, but was about to speak 
when a rap on the door announced the 
respectful entrance of a servant, bearing 
letters on a salver, and behind him came 
Gretta herself. She danced in on the 
heels of the stately footman and sought 
her father’s side. 

“Oh, do come out,” she besought him 
“You haven't seen the horses or dogs. 
nor the foxhounds nor anything—” | 

Lady Eastlake interrupted. “Gretta! 
she cried in a pained voice, “Your frock 
—what is the matter with it?” 

“It’s very comfortable.” She gave 2 
rebellious kick. “It was tight but it 1 
not now. I sewed some pieces into It. 





Glory awaits you, and a substantial prize may be yours— 
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How good a 


picker are you? 


Here is a partial list of the delicious 
57 Varieties that Heinz makes. How 
many do you use at home? Read 
over the list and pick those that 
sound extra good and extra delicious. 
Then suggest to mother that she 
have some for supper ... and see 
how good a picker you are in pick- | 
ing what the family likes. 


Heinz Oven-Baked Beans 
Heinz Cream Soups 
Heinz Peanut Butter 

Heinz Cooked Spaghetti 

Heinz Preserves and Jellies 
Heinz Apple Butter 
Heinz Pickles 
Heinz Sandwich Relish 
Heinz Spanish Olives 

Heinz Tomato Ketchup 

Heinz Chili Sauce 
Heinz Worcestershire Sauce 
Heinz Prepared Mustard 
Heinz Prepared Mustard Sauce 
Heinz India Relish 
Heinz Rice Flakes 


ST 


H. J. HEINZ CO - PITTSBURGH, PA. 





centric patches of green and red. 
“Go and have yourselt 
ably at once,’ commanded 
tracted lady. “What are my 
thinking of? This is disgraceful!” 
“But all the new frocks are so stiff,” 
Gretta complained. “I put one on and I 
could hardly move. In truth, Grand- 
mother, I feared I should never breathe 
again. I counted the bones—twenty. 
Here Lord Eastlake made a tactful 
diversion. 
“The news is grave,” he said glancing 
up from the letter he was reading. 
Captain Cameron asked, “What now?” 
“Quebec is safe, it appears, but Bos- 
ton? I cannot tell—Burgoyne has landed 
at Plymouth, and will bring news.” 
But while he was reading his letter, 
Lady Eastlake had opened her own. 
“Hark to this,” she cried, 
ess of Kingston is to be tried in Febru- 
ary. My dear, we must not miss it. And 
Lady Derby is being painted by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds—she has already be- 
spoke Mr. Romney to paint her for the 
Academy. And Lady Susan tells me she 
has a new laceman whom she wants me 
to see before he becomes the rage. And 
there is a French actor—marvelous— 
better than Garrick! Oh, and, my dear, 
what do you think—young Lord Car- 
stairs, who shot Bremore in a duel last 
spring over Lizzie Hamilton, you re- 
member, and the King was so indignant? 
—they say he has gone on the road, as 
an outlaw and stopped Lord Ballantyne’s 
coach the other day. Only figure it!” 
“So they did not catch him, after all,” 
remarked Lord Eastlake, taking snuff. 
“Catch him?” Her ladyship raised her 
eyebrows. 
“Didst not know that he was in hiding 
here for three days in your ladyship's 


the 





grotto in the dell?” chuckled his lordship. 
Gretta would have liked to have heard 
;more of her highwayman, but she did 
| not —_ to ask. 
I think that settles it, does it not, in 
regard to Gretta? Will she not be better 


“the Duch- | 





in the Highlands than in the fogs of 
town?” 
Her ladyship wavered. | 
Gretta in the meantime cast a ques- 
tioning glance at her father. 
“Would you like to come to Scotland | 
with me, Gretta?” he asked. 
Now Gretta had never been farther | 
afield than the town of Cambridge which | 


was, to be sure, a magnificent city. 
But Scotland! Here was adventure | 
indeed, for was she not accustomed to | 


hearing North Britain referred to as a} 
wild and barbarous country, lately in- 
fected with rebels and outlaws? Yet her 
father sat there calmly and asked her if 
she would like to go with him to Scot- 
land! Her feelings kept her dumb. 

“The child is frightened, of course,” 
Lady Eastlake explained Gretta’s silence. 

“Are you frightened, Gretta?” asked 
Captain Cameron, doubtfully. 

Gretta was speechless from a new 
cause. When she managed to find her 
voice she cried, “Afraid? Why, Father, 
I don’t know what you mean!” 


Does Gretta find out the meaning of fear 
next month as she rides northward past 








a mysterious lady and a strange friend? 


Lord Eastlake asked. 


She lifted her arm and revealed two ec-| 


dressed suit- | 
dis- | 
women | 


| 


| 


| 





Shredded Whole 


























Yow’ll be proud 


when you make ALL- 
BRAN griddle cakes 


IT’S FUN to mix up the batter for 
ALL-BRAN griddle cakes. And 
you'll be so proud when you 
“flip” over those light fluffy 
cakes and serve them with honey 
or syrup and butter. 


Best of all, these ALL-BRAN 
griddle cakes have the necessary 
roughage which keeps you well. 
Constipation which is often the 
cause of bad complexions, head- 
aches and listlessness is prevented. 


Therecipe for ALL-BRAN griddle 
cakes is on the package. As part of 
its health service, Kellogg offers 
menu suggestions and pamphlets 
dealing with anemia, overweight, 
underweight and constipation. 
Mail the coupon. 


KELLOGG COMPANY 
Home Economics Department 
Battle Creek, Michigan 


Please send me health menus and dietary 
pamphlets. 


a ~ 


Address. — 


Kelloggs 


ALL-BRAN 








a ~—- 7 





Other delicious prod- 
ucts made by Kel- 
logg at Battle Creek | Ke 9 


are Corn Flakes, Pep 
Bran Flakes, Rice ALL BRAN 


f RELIEVES CONSTIPATION * 


Krispies, Kellogg’s 


Wheat Biscuit, 
Wheat Krumbles— 
also Kaffee Hag Cot- 











fee, real coffee that wear heath | 
lets you sleep. aut 
KELLOOO com ay ) 
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If you send in your manuscript for the Juliette Low a Ecos 
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Are luxuries extravagant? 

Not always— 

Venus Sanitary napkins are luxurious 
and they do cost a little more than the 
usual kind. But it is their fine quality 
that makes them luxurious, and that 
same quality makes them an economy 
because true quality is always that. 
Venus are sold by the finest department 
stores in each city and they are always 
recommended as being far better than 
usual kinds. 

It is important that Venus are made 
of surgical cotton—not paper. 

To let you judge for yourself, a full 
dozen of Venus Napkins will be sent 
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Jo Ann’s 
Haunted House 


(Continued from page 12) 
some matches. Fortunately, it was a 
moonlight night and they hurried along 
the lane and to the main road until they 
came to the Haunted House. 

It looked lonely and weird in the 
moonlight among the pines. A breeze 
made the pines sigh sadly. 

“It makes me feel creepy,” Wicky 
whispered. “Aren’t you afraid, Jo Ann?” 

“No, what of?” Jo Ann asked. “Come 
on, don’t be a silly!” 

She led the way to the tumble-down 
porch and the boards creaked as they 
walked to the open door. Inside the 
house was almost total blackness except 
where the moonlight made ghastly white 
splashes on the floor. 

“Wait! I heard something in there,” 
Wicky whispered. “Listen! Jo Ann!” 

“There are always noises in old 
houses,” Jo Ann assured Wicky. “Loose 
boards the wind blows, or leaves that 
blow about on the floor.” 

*“But—oh! What was that?” Wicky 
whimpered. Even Jo Ann paused to 
listen this time. Her heart stood still 

“That was only an owl—a screech 
owl,”’ she said. She stepped inside the 
open door. “Listen!” she said in a 
whisper and Wicky grasped her arm. 

“What did you hear?” Wicky whis- 
pered tremulously. “Jo Ann—what? I 
heard it, too. It was a—it was a—” 

Jo Ann stood very still, listening in- 
tently. She was sure she had heard a 
groan, but she was sure she could not 
have heard a groan. It was some loose 
lath, she told herself, or the wind. 

“Wait,” she said. “It will be better 
if we have a light,” and with Wicky still 
clinging to her arm, she crossed the hall 
to the large room. She stood a candle- 
end on the mantel of the fireplace and 
struck a match and lighted the candle. 
The candle did not light up the room 





postpaid in a plain package on receipt 


of fifty cents in stamps (which is half 





the regular retail price). Fill in the 


coupon below. 
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VENUS CORPORATION 

1170 Broadway, New York City 
You may send me a box of a dozen Venus Sani- 
tary Napkins as advertised in American Girl. 
I enclose 50 cents. 
Name 
Address 
My Dealer 


Address 
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Warburton House 


Philadelphia's Newest Hotel 
EXCLUSIVELY FOR WOMEN 
Within walking distance of theatres and 
shopping district 
Ideal stopping place when enroute to sea- 


shore resorts, New York or Washington 


Single rooms 2.00 to 4.00 a day 
Double rooms 4.00 to 5.00 a day 
Special weekly rates 


20th and Sansom Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 


FANCY LEATHERS 
for Craft Workers 


A 3-cent stamp brings you samples 
Sold by the half or whole 
skin and cut to measure. 
Tools and Designs, Snap Fast- 
eners to Match Leathers, Sphinx 
Paste, Lacing Punches 


W. A. HALL 


250 Devonshire St. Boston 9, Mass. 











PATON HALL 
ROMEO, MICHIGAN 
College Preparatory and General Courses. 


Interlochen, 
Mrs. P. O. 








Michigan. For catalog address: 
PENNINGTON 





THE PENNINGTON 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 

(Ages {2 to 19) 
Emphasizes 
four-fold development. Affiliated with Camp Interlochen, 





Romeo, Michigan 


as much as she had expected; it made 
the gloom deeper. 

“Jo Ann, I’m afraid!” Wicky said. 
“Listen! What was that?” 

One of the windows rattled, a loose 
pane of glass shattered against its frame. 
A paper slid across the floor in the 
draft with a swishing sound like skirts 
dragging, or the whisper of invisible 
wings. 

“Now, don’t be a sill!” Jo Ann ex- 
claimed, making her voice louder than 
ordinary. “Look, Wicky; there’s a hook 
in the ceiling just where we want it. 
over the cellar stairs. They’ve had a 
hanging lamp there.” 

Instead of a rail to protect the cellar 
stairs at the far end of the room there 
was a waist-high fence-like affair and it 
was above this the iron hook stuck. 

“Give me your sheet,” Jo Ann said. 
pulling her own out of her blouse. She 
went to the cellar fence and opened the 
sheets and draped them and looked at 


| the hook. “I'll have to have a stick to 


poke the string over that hook,” she 
said. “Then we'll run it out over the top 
of that window. From outside, at mid- 
night, I can pull the string and the 
ghosts will rise, Wicky! I'll say they'll 








Did your troop take a trip and then tell us about it?— 
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rise!” She looked around again. “That'll 
be easy,” she said; “Now we've got to 
have something to drag across the floor 
upstairs—we can fasten something to a 
string and pull it from outside, too. We'll 
go up and fix that now, Wicky.” 

Jo Ann lighted her candle-end. 

“Jo Ann! Don’t let’s go up there,” 
Wicky pleaded, but Jo Ann was al- 
ready on the way to the door and Wicky 
hurried after her. At the head of the 
steep narrow stairs was a door, and the 
door was closed. There was a draft—a 
damp chilly draft—and Jo Ann sheltered 
her candle with her cupped hand. Half 
way up the stairs she stopped. 

“Listen!” she whispered. 

There could be no mistake, she heard 
feet pattering across the floor over her 
head. short little steps such as a rat 
might make, several quick steps and then 
a pause, and then another rushing ot 
little feet. And then, unmistakably, a 
moan. Or was it a cry of pain? 

And now Jo Ann grasped Wicky’s arm. 

“Wicky! There’s something up there!” 
she cried in a whisper, and she heard 
the pattering feet come toward the door 
at the top of the stairs. If the door 
opened she would scream or faint, she 
knew, and she turned and ran down the 
stairs. Her candle went out and she 
turned toward the large room where the 
other candle still flickered. Jo Ann, for 
ilmost the first time in her life, was 
frightened, and as she turned into the 
large room she saw something that was 
impossible. Slowly the two sheets she 
had left hanging over the fencelet at 
the far end of the room arose from 
where she had carelessly thrown them; 
they reached out with arms; they 
moved, headless and frightful. Some- 
where a shutter banged and Jo Ann 
screamed. 

Her scream was the shrill shriek of 
terror and horror and Jo Ann grasped 
Wicky’s hand and fled out of the Haunted 
House and down the road and down the 
lane, and she did not stop until both 
she and Wicky tried to get under the 
fence at the same time and found them- 
selves wedged there. Later, when they 
were in their cots, Jo Ann spoke. 

“Wicky.” she whispered. “Asleep? 
Listen, Wicky, those couldn’t have been 
the headless ghosts, because I made up 
the story about headless ghosts. And, 
janyway, they were our sheets. And I 
‘know what we heard running about up- 
stairs. It was Ebenezer!” 

“Ebenezer?” questioned Wicky. 
“Who's Ebenezer?” 

“Our pig; our mascot pig,” whispered 
Jo Ann. “I know—some of those Mon- 
dega boys got him. And I'll bet it was 
that red-headed Bassick nuisance. He'd 


do that—he'd steal a pig and then try | 


to scare girls with ghosts.” 


“We were going to scare girls with! 


ghosts,” Wicky reminded Jo Ann. 

“Oh, that!” said Jo Ann contemptu- 
ously. “That was just for fun; it wasn’t 
to keep a stolen pig.” 

_ “Anyway, Jo Ann,” Wicky said sleep- 
ily,” you were frightened.” 

For a moment Jo Ann was almost on 
the point of admitting that she was; 
then she almost said she was not. 

“You go to sleep, Wicky,” was what 
she did say. 
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OW would 

you feel if 
you could not 
read the news of 
the world? No 
newspapers, 
magazines, books, 
letters, not even 
a danger sign or 
a warning notice? 


Somewhere near 
you is a grown 
person groping in 
the dark, in many ways helpless 
asa child, because he cannot read 
or write. You can bring sun- 
light into his darkened life. More 
than that, you may be the means 
of bringing him better health. 


Today he cannot read messages 
on disease prevention. He does 
not know, unless someone tells 
him, important rules of health or 
how to keep his family from 
having diphtheria, smallpox, or 
typhoid fever. These and other 
preventable diseases often 
make illiterate localities their 
breeding places and thus 
endanger the health of 
the educated, despite 
their precautions. 


Perhaps you share the 
mistaken belief that it is 
impossible to teach 
grown-up illiterates and 
that they are content to 
be illiterate. 


Get the confidence of an 
illiterate and ask him if 
he would like to read and 
write. Tell him he can 
learn to write his name in 
30 minutes and read ina 
few months. In all prob- 
ability his eager response 
will amaze you. 


+) 4 


“Thank God! 
At last I'll be able 
to read and write.’’ 









It may surprise 
you to learn that 
the majority of 
illiterate persons 
in the United 
States are native 
born. Many of 
them have never 
had a chance to 
learn and do not 
know where to 
look for instruc- 
tion. 


Illiterates are not hard to find 
—a servant, a farmhand, an 
employee in your own or your 
neighbor’s shop, a laundress, a 
deliveryman, a laborer in your 


neighborhood. 


There are more than 5,000,000 
men and women in the United 
States who cannot read health 
messages—more than 400,000 of 
them are in the State of New 
York, more than 300,000 in 
Pennsylvania, about 150,000 in 
Massachusetts. You can find 
them in every State of the Union 
—in cities, in towns and 
in country districts. 





pote Pores eter Aes 


© 1020 1.1.60. 


Will you give someone a 
present that he would 
not exchange for hun- 
dreds of dollars—the 
ability to read and write 
—a present which costs 
you nothing? 


Find your illiterate. If 
you will help him to 
learn to read and write, 
the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company will 
send you, free of cost, 
grooved writing pads 
and illustrated lessons 
for beginners. 


Ask for Booklet 99-X. 


METROPOLITAN Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 
FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT .~ ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N.Y. 





Perhaps it is in “Rediscovering America” next month 
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More Money 
for 


Every One of You! 


Are you a girl who 
longs for a bright new 
hat...a smart frock 
for the first day of 
school? Do you look 
forward to class parties 
and little treats, all of 
which call for plenty of 
extra pocket money? 





. .. But are you also a girl whose purse | 


is always too slim? 

Mary Markwood, above, was one of 
those ‘‘wanting”’ girls until she joined The 
Girls’ Club and became an “‘earning”’ girl. 

Now, she writes that she has plenty of 
money for both clothes and good times. 

Are pretty clothes your hobby? 

And smiling Virginia Jackson! Within 
one month she deposited $34 in her college 
fund. *‘I earned ah those dollars in my spare 
time after school,’’ she writes, ‘‘and I feel so 
grateful to The Girls’ 
Club for the boost given 
my college fund.”’ 

Do you also look for- 
ward to school days 
ahead? 

Marianna McGinty, 
another jolly school- 
girl, wanted Girl Scout 
equipment more than 
anything else and—being independent, 
like most of you—she wanted to earn her 
own money to buy it. In an unbelievably 
short time after she joined The Girls’ 
Club, she was able to buy her neckerchief 
and knife, while in her school outfit were 
a pen and pencil, won as prizes. ‘Earning 
in The Girls’ Club is so easy,’’ she confides. 

Would you earn for Girl Scout equip- 
ment too? 


Time to Join 
How about joining a be 
Club of merry school- 









way, and who also wel- 
come the banjo ukes, 
the sports watches, the 
desk sets and other thrilling surprises that 
come along as prizes? 

Doesn't it sound worth while? It zs. 
And we want you to join us, so you won't 
miss any more of the good times. When I 
receive this in a letter: Dear Manager; I'd 
like to earn money and prizes—I'\l know 
you're interested and will rush you the 
details. Not a cent of expense, except for 
a stamp, either. But be sure to tell me your 
age; that’s very important. Address: 


girls and Girl Scouts 
who earn their own ~ 
money in a_ pleasant ie , 


¢ 
“- 


Manager of The Girls’ Club 
Tue Lapies’ Home JouRNAL 
1077 INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 












Indian 


Summer 


JACQUELINE 
OVERTON 


From “The Story of Youth’’, Cosmopolitan Book Corporation 


7 JuMPING-OFF PLACE is a good 
title for starting a book review, but 
in this case it is more than a title. The 
Jumping-Off Place by Marian Hurd 
McNeely (Longmans, Green), is one of 
the best stories I've read in a long time 
—a story of the Dakota prairies and 
the life of a family of four children, 
the oldest of whom is seventeen. They 
go out from Wisconsin to prove a land 
claim staked out a year and more before 
by their sailor uncle, Jim, who has cared 
for them since the death of their parents. 

The prairie country itself is a part 
of the story; the glory of its sunsets, the 
fresh beauty of it in spring, the ever- 
lasting wind that burns in summer and 
freezes in winter. 

Did you read The Children of the 
Mountain Eagle, by Elizabeth Cleveland 
Miller? Pran of Albania, (Doubleday, 
Doran), Mrs. Miller’s latest book, is 
again about the life of the mountain 
folk. Pran, the daughter of the house, 
a fine sturdy, lively girl, is old enough 
to be betrothed, old enough, too. to 
realize the sorrow and unhappiness that 
tribal feuds and border warfare have 
brought to her people for generations. 
From the barracks of Skodra where she 
flies for shelter with the other women 
and children, her bravery is tested. 

You Make Your Own Luck, by Elsie 
Singmaster (Longmans, Green), is an- 
other mountain story—the Virginia 
mountains, this time. Nellie Edna has a 
longing for something more than help- 
ing Aunt Myra serve tourist lunches on 
the Valley Pike below Harrisonburg and 
a chance remark made by one of the 
tourists to the effect that you make your 
own luck sets her out to teach school 
in the mountains as the first step toward 
better things—college perhaps. 

Another book is Kallu of the Carts, 
about India, written by John Eyton 
(Bobbs Merrill). It is the story of Drew 


whose father was English and his mother 
“of the Hindoos”. From her came Drew's 
dark skin and his love of native India, 
his sense of the dramatic and his craving 
for adventure and freedom. An ill-chosen 
boarding school, with its snobbery and 
deadly routine, is so intolerable to Drew 
that he runs away to find romance. 

And if you like mystery _ stories, 
Augusta Huiell Seaman has a new one 
about to be published called, A Book 
of Mysteries (Doubleday, Doran). Thus 
far I have not been able to get a glimpse 
of it. However, it includes the River 
Acres Riddle which appeared in THE 
AMERICAN GIRL. 

To go behind the scenes at the circus 
is fun at any time but to go behind 
with Edwin Norwood, in his new book 
The Circus Menagerie (Doubleday, 
Doran), is rare sport indeed. He has 
such a breezy human way of telling 
interesting things about the four-footed 
circus folk (he knows them well, having 
been with Ringling Brothers fifteen years). 

If you do not enjoy practicing, it may 
be some consolation to know that 
neither did Liszt or Edward MacDowell. 
In a book called Great Musicians as 
Children, Franciska Schwimmer tells a 
group of stories that make Beethoven. 
Chopin, Mozart and many others seem 
very close and human. Franciska 
Schwimmer herself is a fine musician 
and many of these stories grew up with 
her, told by her own music master, 
Franz Gaal. 

The boys and girls who come to the 
Children’s Library in Westbury are re- 
sponsible for my writing Long Jsland’s 
Story. It tells of the things that have 
been happening on the old Island since 
Hendrik Hudson and the Half Moon 
touched Coney Island in 1690. Obviously 
I can't pass an opinion on Long Island's 
Story, by Jacqueline Overton (Double- 
day, Doran), can I? That’s for you to do. 





Last call for the fifty cent offer—tell your friends about it— 
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PuRE SwEETs'! 





OU Girl Scouts all know that 

what you eat today has an 
influence in your development 
toward healthful, glorious woman- 
hood. Then why not make purity 
and quality your standards in 
foods just as you do loyalty and 
patriotism in your Girl Scout life? 


It’s easy when you come to sweets! 
4 TEMTOR Preserves are now 
known the country over as the 














n “guaranteed preserves”. They are 
d guaranteed for purity and quality 
W —and a guarantee label is on every 
jar! 
‘ TEMTORS are the purest form of 
rs sweets known. The choicest selected 
k fruits and berries and pure sugar. Made 
IS just right, they are the acme of good- 
2 ness. They give you energy—vitality— 
r pep! 
E 
i] 
: | BUY THIS ASSORTMENT 
d | By the Case (1 doz. jars) 
k | 2 Peach 2 Raspberry 
| 2 Strawberry 2 Damson Plum 
: | 2 Pineapple 2 Blackberry 
g (Large 28 oz. Jars) 
d This assortment in case, $6.00 
4 
). TEMTORS make delicious sandwiches 
y —and you can use them in many dainty, 
it tempting combinations for quickly and 
L easily made desserts. 
: Handsome recipe book sent free 
‘: Address: Preserves & Honey, Inc. 
n Dept. AG, 646 Dean St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
a 
n There’s an Authorized 
h TEMTOR Dealer Near you 
A 
e 
P= 
. 
- 
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Carmella Commands 


(Continued from page 24) 

Dixon, on his part, knew well that he 
would be in love with the woman he felt 
sure Carmella would be. He was slightly 
over twenty-one; he would be twenty- 
five when Carmella finished high school 


He intended that she should have those | 


himself as a business man. 

Before school opened that autumn 
Carmella had learned to operate the ma- 
chine, and as a driver had won even 
Dixon’s critical praise. He had taught her 
that careful driving was more to be 
desired than skillful chance taking. Once, 
when she had been reckless, he refused 
to let her touch the wheel for a week. 

He had been afraid about that—afraid 
it would cost him her good-will. He 
would have staggered had he known that 





| years in school while he was establishing | 


few things had ever given her a greater | 


thrill, and that she had boasted about it 
to Tommaso. “You see, padre mio,” she 
had said. “He is a man to be trusted. You 
need have no fear in giving me to him.” 

Her entrance to high school was an 
event. She was absorbed by the opening 
vista of new knowledge. 

At home, the family conversation 
gradually came to be more and more in 
English. Maria, now frankly letting Car- 
mella help her with words and sentences, 
was able to speak almost fluently. 

“Mrs. Barrington, she weesh see you, 
Carmella,” said Maria one night. 

“What does she want?” 

“T do not know. She ask me that J tell 
you. She at Hope House domani.” 

Carmella’s first thought was to refuse 
to go. But life was branching out. The 
next afternoon found her facing Mrs. 
Barrington once more. 


“How do you do, kid Kate?” said Mrs. 


Barrington, extending her hand. 


Carmella accepted it doubtfully and 


answered: “Very well, thank you. How’s 
your chauffeur?” 

“Bless me! He’s all right, I think.” Mrs. 
Barrington was once more out of poise 
for an instant. 

For an instant she was tempted to 
send the girl away. But Miss Sargle had 
impressed upon her the importance of 
this interview. 

“T’ve a very good chauffeur now,” she 
said. “How is Dixon, by the way? I hear 
he’s with your father.” 

“Dixon's fine. Making more money 
than ever he could as chauffeur.” 

“That's very nice. I'm sure,” Mrs. 
Barrington said hastily. “Now I want to 
talk to you about something else. How 
would you like to help Miss Sargle here?” 

Carmella stared in turn. This was a 
new vista. “But I go to school,” she 
protested. 

“Of course. And you'd keep going. 
This wouldn’t take you out of school at 
all. Miss Sargle needs more help than 
she has. You could come over two or 
three afternoons a week, after school. 
and then help in the Tuesday and Friday 
evening classes, and all day Saturday.” 

“Gee!” exclaimed Carmella. 

Behind this offer was more than the 
girl knew. Mrs. Barrington had come to 
realize that the children of the neighbor- 

(Continued on page 42) 








udy’s Sweaters 
always look so 
lovely! ... 


HE GIRLS were exclaiming 

over the sweaters Judy’s 
mother had just bought her. They 
were perfectly adorable! 


And then some one said what a 
pity it was that washing spoils the 
color and fit of a sweater. 

“But I never have a bit of 
trouble,” said Judith. “Mother 
has taught me to wash mine in 
Lux, and they never shrink or fade. 


**T use plenty of cool Lux suds 
and just press them through the 
sweater, then rinse in three 
waters. ThenI squeeze the 
water out and pin the sweater 
flat on a towel, pulling it out to 
measure just what it did before 
washing. It comes out looking 
perfectly lovely.’’ 


Judy’s method is the very best way 
to keep the lovely color and soft- 
ness of new in your sweaters. In 
fact, clothes experts find that Lux 
keeps all nice things like new more 
than tvice as long asother methods! 
Because Lux is so pure and gentle 
and because the instant Lux suds 
cleanse without rubbing, 


LAUNDRESS 


If it’s safe 
in water, 
it’s safein Lux 





Lever Brothers Co., Cambridge, Mass. 











It is the “five ‘American Girls’ for fifty cents” offer—and it closes September fifteenth! 
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For Campus, Street or Sports wear, the 
well-dressed girl will find not only the 
latest style but incomparable comfort 
in these different up-to-the-minute 


BASS 
Rangeley Moccasins 




















Their soft, beautiful, easily cleaned leath- 
ers and trim lines will set the Campus 
styles for Fall. 





You ought to have a pair 
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FRESHIE FROCKS 


Add new joys to those pre- 
cious last days of vacation. 


The model pictured is nicely 
made of printed handkerchief 
cloth in beautiful color combina- 
tions. Ask for style 9091. 


$295 


Your Size Available at Your Favorite Store 
or Write Us. 


The Goldman-Baer Co. 


32-34 S. Paca St. Baltimore, Maryland 














IT’S ALMOST TOO LATE! 

to take advantage of the fifty cent offer! Don’t let the great opportunity of getting acquainted with THE AMERI( AN 
GIRL go by. Get a five months’ subscription for fifty cents. And if you are a subscriber, tell your friends about 
this short term offer which closes September fifteenth! They will be grateful to you for telling them about it, 











Carmella Commands 


(Continued from page 41) 


hood needed help from someone who 
knew and understood their problems, 

In looking about for a helper who 
could really help, Miss Sargle had re. 
membered Carmella and had consulted 
Principal Carroll of the grammar school. 

“She'd be your ideal!” he replied 
promptly. “She can whip her weight in 
wildcats. And what’s more, she does it.” 
He recounted a playground incident 
when Carmella had soundly punished a 
group of quarreling children. “The funny 
part of it was,’ he went on, “that she 
didn’t make enemies of them.” 

Miss Sargle had urged Carmella on 
Mrs. Barrington earnestly. 

“You understand,” Mrs. Barrington 
continued, “that this would be paid for.” 

Carmella’s eyes shone. ‘How much?” 

“Well, of course we haven’t too much 
money. But I think we could pay you 
ten dollars a week.” 

Mentally, Carmella tumbled from her 
chair. Ten dollars a week! For bossing 
a few kids! 

“T'll come,” she said. 

“That’s nice! This is Tuesday. Could 
you come this evening?” 

“Sure! That is, I suppose I can. If 
Dad will let me. Ill have to ask him, 
of course. What time will I begin?” 

“About seven-thirty. Now suppose 
you go in and talk with Miss Sargle.” 

It proved that Miss Sargle didn‘ 
know exactly what she wanted. Carmella 
cut her short: “What you really want, 
Miss Sargle, is more kids, more interest, 
and better behaved. Is that right?” 

“Well—yes!” 

“All right! You'll get ‘em, all three. 
I may have to beat up a few kids, but 
they'll be here and they'll mind. 

“You see, Miss Sargle, the trouble 
with you is you don’t know kids and 
you don’t know wops.” She could hardly 
control her joy. She was to be an ex 
ecutive—a boss. 

Maria and Tommaso listened to her. 

“I don’t know this Hope House,” said 
Tommaso. He looked across at his wife. 
And so slightly that the keen-eyed Car- 
mella did not see, Maria nodded. She 
knew Hope House. Her heart was high 
with pride that her daughter had been 
asked to work there. 

“All right,” said Tommaso. 

Dixon did not call at the cottage for 
several evenings. When he did, it was 
on one of Carmella’s nights at Hope 
House. She was putting on her coat 
when he arrived. Breathlessly she ex- 
plained her new work to him. 

“Bully for you, kid!” said Dixon. 
“But listen! Don’t get so interested in 
this up-up stuff that you forget—well 
you know, other things.” 

Carmella laughed joyously. “I’m never 
going to forget that I’m a member of 
the firm—or going to be.” 

After Dixon had gone away, Maria 
sat on the arm of Tommaso’s chair and 
spoke of Carmella’s pay. 

“It is not too much,” said Tommaso 

“N-no!” admitted Maria, though pr- 
vately she was bewildered at the sum. 
“But now she shall buy her own clothes? 

Tommaso puffed his pipe in long 





If you want to earn money for your school things— 
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Posed by 
DOROTHY 
SEBASTIAN 


Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer Star 










MACKAILL 


First National Star 


Penes 


Be sure to see 


All-Silk 
the photographs pert 
of Beautiful Black 

: only 
Movie Stars 14 to 44 
actually wearing $6.95 


the Smart New 
Modes for Fall! 


FIFTH AVENUE STYLES 


--- DIRECT TO YOU... 
through the pages of the 


HAMILTON CATALOG! 


NcLupep are the smartest of the Fifth Avenue modes 
—Hundreds of these beautiful fashions are shown by 

actual photographs on living models. 

All-wool coats as low as $6.95—All-silk dresses as low 


as $4.98—shocs, millinery, hosicry, underwear, Boys’ 
and Girls’ clothing, in fact, everything in ready-to- 
wear for the entire family at money-saving prices! 


You buy direct from the manufacturer at practically 
wholesale prices and you Save from $5.00 to $10.00! 
We Guarantee Hamilton Prices to be the Lowest in America! 
If, before Dec. 
chandise for less we will refund the difference 
SEND TO-DAY For Your Free Copy of the New 
HAMILTON Catalog! _ 


15th you can buy the same mer- 
! 
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GARMENT COMPANY 
Dept. AT9, 114-116 Fifth Ave., New York 
Please send me FREE your new Fall Catalog! 
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Street 








Town State 








| mella 











silence. Then: “She shall not buy her 
own clothes, Maria cara. It is I who 
shall pay for what she needs while she 
is a child.” 

“But she earns so much,” urged Maria. 

“Not too much! Remember, wife of 
mine, that our daughter knows much. 
She is worth much. And this is Amer- 
ica. She gets what she is worth.” 

“But so much money!” 

“She shall put her money in the bank 
for the time when she grows up and is 
a wife.” 

“Whose wife?” asked Maria. 

“You know, carissima.” 

And Maria, who never before had 
done such a thing, laughed a hearty 
American laugh. 


What has happened so far in this story 


Carmella goes with her father, Tom- 
maso Coletta, to interpret to the agents 
who wish to buy some land of him. She 
overhears their conversation and realizes 
the land is worth twice what her father 
asks for it. There is no time to explain 
to him, so she does not translate ac- 
curately and the deal falls through. 

Next day, she is asked to see Mrs. 
Barrington, patron of the Hope House 
Settlement, who asks her why the Italian 
women of the neighborhood do not wish 
to be helped. In an outburst, Carmella 
tells her that they do not want to be 
“smiled down” at. Mrs. Barrington is 
surprised but admires Carmella, and asks 
her to come to luncheon where Mr. Bar- 
rington talks real estate jovially. Car- 
tells him that her father owns 
lots in Greendale. Through her, Mr. 
Barrington offers Tommaso twice the 
original price of the land, and arranges 
to have the sale completed next day. 
Dixon, the Barrington chauffeur, helps. 

Meanwhile Carmella has been spend- 
ing more time away from school—at the 
movies with her friend, Nicole Pieri. 
Mrs. Coletta, in despair at being unable 
to guide her daughter, secretly starts go- 
ing to Hope House to learn English. 
Carmella has just begun being puzzled 
by her mother’s growing authority when 
she learns Nicole has been arrested for 
stealing from his employer. Her first 
impulse is to stand by him, but when 
she realizes he stole to put up a front, 
she refuses to be his character witness. 

Mrs. Barrington again asks her to 
luncheon, and Carmella anticipates find- 
ing out why she has not heard from 
Dixon. Mrs. Barrington, however, wants 
her to join a girls’ club, but Carmella 
senses the character of the offer and de- 
clines. She inquires about Dixon, and 
upon learning that he has been fired 
and is in the hospital, she leaves. 

That night, on the arm of her father’s 
chair, she suggests that he take Dixon 
for a partner in his contracting busi- 
ness. Tommaso is favorably impressed, 
so next morning, Carmella visits Dixon 
at the hospital. He is recovering from 
neuritis. Carmella broaches the subject 
of a partnership. He is surprised but 
likes the idea. The firm of Coletta and 
Dixon is announced and Carmella feels 
her oats. One evening Carmella an- 
nounces she is going to spend the night 
with her friend, Amelia. Her mother, 
in English, forbids her to go. 











GETTING READY 
FOR THE 6) 









Gore ready for 
school does not 
necessarily mean a whole new outfit. 
Some of your simple summer frocks 
can easily be made as clean, fresh, and 
sweet as you could wish—with the 
aid of Fels-Naptha. 

Fels-Naptha gives extra help with 
the family wash, too. That’s because 
its good golden soap is combined with 
plenty of naptha—the safe, gentle 
dirt-loosener dry cleaners use. Work- 
ing together, the soap and naptha 
make clothesthoroughly,sweetly clean 
without hard rubbing. 

Mother’s grocer sells Fels-Naptha. 


FELS-NAPTHA 


The Golden bar with the Clean Naptha Odor 














Thats Why its Called 


din-One 


There is a vast difference between 3-in-One and 
ordinary light oils. 

3-in-One is scientifically compounded of sev- 
eral high quality oils. Their blended properties 
are those famous 3-in-One properties, not found 
in ordinary oils. 


It’s a wonderful super-oil that does the work 
of three. 


It oils all light mechanisms—cleans and 
polishes furniture, woodwork and floors— 
prevents rust and tarnish. 
3-in-One is sold by hardware, grocery, drug, 
notion, department and general stores in two 
size Handy Oil Cans and three size bottles. 
Manufactured since 1894 
THREE-IN-ONE OTL 
130 William St., Ne 





' A generous sample and 
illustrated Dictionary explaining the many uses for 3-in-One 
will be sent you without cost. Request both on a postal. 


ANDICRAFT SPECIALTIE 

Tools - Materials - instruction 
HANDBOOK OF PROJECTS AND INSTRUCTION 
In Leather Craftwork—also Bead, Porcupine Quill, 
Feather, Horsehair, Stone, Horn, Celluloid, Indian, 
Silver and Turquoise. Try our Material Supply Service 
for Individual, Class and Club Handicraft. 

1928 Handbook—50 cents. 1929 Supplement—25 cents. 
Price lists and leather samples included. 
LESTER GRISWOLD 
623 Park Terrace Colorado Springs, Colorado 























Notice: If you change your address, be 
sure to let THe American Girt know, if you 
want your magazine to reach you, because 
the Post Office does not forward magazines. 





Write to Betty Brooks about getting “American Girl” subscriptions 
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| (QD )_- G é oP || KNOW EARN’ WEAR 
| ee Ne é : ' ‘ Girl Scout Merit Badges 


Genuine Germania and ih i ) a e : 
Lambkin | Lxcdh and (ron Ocoo] | Ld 
CHINCHILLA COATS | [— = 


as illustrated below 


For Prompt Delivery 


| 
. 














The Funniest Joke I | 


ae 9 Have Heard This Month Scribe—Symbol—Open Book 
also ripple finish h Y B d , 
. : WwW ur a e. 
Girls’ Sizes 6-14 Sound Advice S 0 o ; 8 
$12.50 . @ £10066 Girl Scout ect - — 
; “ | ably to the beauty an istinction 
; ; CoLLece SeNIoR: What would you | of your uniform. Wear them! Let 
Junior Sizes 13-19 advise me to read after I graduate? your friends be proud of the 
$15.50 ENGLISH PROFESSOR: The help honors you have won. 
wanted ad column.—Sent by Doro- Girl Scout Badges are beautifully 
Terms: C. O. D—F. O. B.—N. Y. THY PARMENTER, Upper Darby, | designed—and beautifully made by 


the largest makers of embroidered 
emblems in the world. 
Manufactured by 
Lion Brothers Co., Inc. 


Baltimore, Maryland 


Sold only through Girl Scout National 
Equipment Headquarters, New York 


| Pennsylvania. 


| 

Send THe AMERICAN Girt your || 

| funniest joke, telling us your name, || 

| age, and address. A book will be | 

| awarded to every girl whose joke is || 
| published in this space | 

















ae ite Out COMMONPLACE BOOKS 
LW y, With $1.00 


>~ y < } ) 
d < LE = ee) It! Gaily bound and glorified blank 


: ; P ’ s ready eceive any s f 
tie “‘Sien Deee: Whedbee of a books ready to receive any sort o 


plant is that rough looking one over personal impressions, from poetry 
there? to a diary and even accounts. 
GARDENER: That belongs to the cactus 
family. The Commonplace Books pro- 
Mrs. New Ricu: Well, tell them to vide a commonplace for the filing 
take it home.—Sent by RuTH Bay, Cole ose meteerestion of tuser cimnine 
: ‘ serve se C gs 
Camp, Missouri. oe ; sittin 
addresses, and social events. 
The Elimination Process Make your choice now from the 


LittLe Girt: Daddy, I wish I could following patterns: 


be a Girl Scout. . ; 
Dappy: You re too young. CaLIco BALLOON FLOWER 
LittLe Girt: Why don't you be one, |} PEAcocK RatnBow CHINESE 
— ; ' ie Mosaic ORANGE PINE TREE 
JapDY: Because I'm a man. No men 
si 2EN GEOMETRIC 
are allowed to belong to the Girl GREEN GEOMETRI 


ool Girt: Well. why doesn’t THE WOMANS PRESS 





Note the Following Points: 

















; Mother become a Girl Scout? 600 Lexington Ave., New York 
1. All garments are master-tail- Dappy: She's too old. 
ored. LittLe Girt: The Girl Scouts are aw- 
' fully exclusive, aren't they?—Seut by = - 
2. All garments are warmly lined KATHLEEN Lyncu, Brooklyn, New York. |] ° 
with half-sateen and half-flan. || Plays and Entertain- 
nt glsid. | ments for Girls 
3. All garments are provided | A . 741) 
with generous, adjustable hems ial Send for our new 
for growing girls. anes 400 page Catalog and 
a a a re Salesman Special circular 


promptly on all garments 


returned within 5 days Plays for Girls 


after receipt of goods. CLERK (showing customer golf stock- & 
ings): Wonderful value, sir. Worth 


RAYMOOR COAT double the money. Latest pattern, fast SAMUEL FRENCH 



































NY colors, hole-proof, won't shrink and it’s | }} FOUNDED 1845 
COMPA a good yarn. Incorporated 1898 
132 West 36th Street Customer: Yes, and very well told, |] = = > a tg _ 
—Sent ‘eva GILL, Wise River, | - 9 New York © 
New York, New York a by \ ise Rive 811 West 7th St. Los Angeles, Cal. 








The W hat-I-Wish-in-My-Magazine Contest is open to you again— 
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HOT MEALS 
OUTP2ORS! 


This special 


stove 


AVE hot, 








pain 


ON ivlIOs 








delicious 
meals on picnics, hikes, auto trips, beach 
parties, in fact any place you happen to be. 


Sterno Stove heats, boils, broils, fries. Makes 
delicious dishes, tempting toast. Heats flat irons 


too, and curling irons. 


The biggest 10c worth 


your money can buy. Sterno Stove is compact, 


folds flat 
sturdy and easily set up in a jiffy. 

Use it indoors too—at home, 
trains. Heats tea, cocoa, boils 
Sterno Canned Heat—the safety 
smoke, sparks or cinders. 


coffee. 
fuel. 


(smaller than a pie-plate) yet it’s 


in hotels, on 
Uses 
No 


For sale at your local dealer’s together with 


full line of Sterno Cooking Utensils. Send 10c 


today for special Sterno Stove and new Sterno 


Cook Book. Dept. AG-9, 
1887) 9 East 37th Street, 
roc 

| MAIL NOW! 

Sterno Corp., 
9 E. 37th St., 

New York, w.y, CANNED HEA 
Gentlemen: I enclose 10¢ for Special 


|Sterno Stove and new Sterno Cook 
|Book. 


Sterno Corp., 
New York City. 














mo 


es ae 
Licensed by U. S. Gov’t for use only as jueb 


(Est. 


wt ww STERNO|! 
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, The Perfumed Touch that 
Makes Your Toilet Complete 


Cuticura 


Talcum Powder 
Delicately Wedicated and s4utiseptic 
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Baco BATIK Dyes 


( Recognized as the Standard) 
2 oz. tins in Powder form. From $.80 up. 2 oz. 
jars in Liquid form, At $.40 a jar. Baco Paint 
Stopper at $.50 per jar. 
taco Dystik, Crayon, Box 12 colors, 
WRITE FOR PRICE LIST 


BACHMEIER & COMPANY, 
434 West 37th Street, New York, N. Y. 


at $1.50. 


INC. 
Dept. 10 








Supplies and Projects for 
Home and Camp Crafts 


Including: 
Leatherwork, Beadwork, Basketry, Clay 
Modeling, Oil Painting, Linoleum Block 


Printing, Metalwork, Poster Card Painting, 
Wood Carving, Etc. WRITE FOR CATALOG. 
NATIONAL CRAFTS SUPPLY CO. 

94 Lexington Ave. New York, N. Y. 








ALL KINDS OF LEATHER 


FOR ALL PURPOSES FOR SCOUT CRAFT 

An interesting, fascinating and instructive Craft. 

Can be done at low cost. Let us show you how. Also 
books on the subject. 


Send 6c in stamps for 42 leather samples and other data. 
CHAS. A. TOEBE 
149 N. 3rd St. Estab. 1872 Philadelphia, Pa. 














Anyone Can Phy Golf| 


(Continued from page 13) 
a point at the lower end or a large nail 
is wired to them so that they will go into 
the ground easily through a hole in the 
tin can which is sunk for the cup. 

The holes are arranged at regular in- 
tervals. By criss-crossing, a nine-hole 
course may be accommodated in a very 
small space. 

The scoring is done as in regular golf 
—you can get a rule book at nearly any 
sporting-goods store—and regular golf 
rules govern the play. 

Clock golf is also a game of putting, 
and is played on a circular court, thirty 
feet or more in diameter. This circle is 
marked to represent a clock, with twelve 
figures running around it. Somewhere 


|near the center of the circle a cup is 
| sunk—not in the exact center, however, 


for the distances from the various num- 
bers to the hole should be varied. 

A putter and ball are all the equip- 
ment needed for clock golf. Two, three 
or four is the ideal number of con- 
testants. The object of the game is to 
putt the ball into the hole with as few 
strokes as possible. Instead of there be- 
ing nine or eighteen holes, as in golf, 
there is only one, and each player must 
putt into this hole from each number, 
beginning with number one. 

The score of clock golf may be kept 
in two ways: either by holes, the winner 
being the player who has won the 
greatest number of holes out of twelve; 
or by strokes, the winner being the one 
whose total number of strokes for the 
twelve holes is least. 

Lawn golf and clock golf tournaments 
are lots of fun, and both games may be 
played until snow covers the ground in 
winter. And even when rain or blizzards 
come, it is possible to mark out a clock 
golf course on a gymnasium floor and 
play with hard rubber balls or wooden 
pucks and cues. 


Beginnings 


(Continued from page 21) 


that must be observed. A few illustra- | 
| tions 


given in this dinner menu: 

Rute One: A meal usually begins 
with an appetizer, a soup, a fruit, vege- 
table or sea food cocktail or an appetizer 
in the form of a canapé or other hors 
dauvre. 

RvuLeE Two: If a vegetable salad is 
used at the beginning as an appetizer, 
the salad course is omitted. If you like, 
use this appetizer after the main course. 

RULE ‘THREE: Each meal should con- 
tain a protein dish: in this case, the 
mutton chop, with currant jelly. 

RULE Four: The day’s dietary should 
include one leafy vegetable. Since we 
have excluded the salad course in favor 
of an appetizer, it seemed wise to put it 
in here. Another reason was that it 
gave color. Just imagine this plate, 
the round of brown broiled meat against 
the white of the potatoes in their creamy 
sauce and the green of the spinach. 

RuLeE Five: Every meal should con- 
tain one fruit. Hence, a fruit dessert. 

Rute Srx: The day’s dietary should 
have at least one raw food. 


are 


Other rules for menu making will be 
exemplified in later cooking articles. 





| 
| 
| 
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directions“ 


FREE! 


Here’s something new 
and clever for yourown 
room, It’s a gay doll of colored crepe paper and 
wire that just covers a powder box. You will find 
these dolls so easy to make that you will have 
loads of fun making them as favors, prizes and as 
Christmas gifts for your friends. The materials 
are inexpensive and can be had at your local 
stationery, department or drug store, 

Just send the coupon now for free directions. 
And why not let us send you at the same time 
some of the beautifully illustrated books of other 
Dennison-crafts, filled with suggestions for par- 
ties, decorations and gifts to make at home, Sim- 
ply check what you want in the coupon below 
and enclose proper amount to cover all, 





DENNISON’S, Dept. 27-J 
Framingham, Mass. 
Please send me free instructions for making 
Powder Puff Dolls. Also send the books checked 
zlow. 1 enclose proper amount to cover all. 
~---Teble Decorations 10¢ _... Children’s Parties 10¢ 
_... Showers 8 Announcements 10c 






.--Decorating Halis & Booths 10c 
~---Crepe Paper Costumes 10e =... The Party Magazine 25¢ 
~---Waxed Pond Lilies (Free) __..The Party Book $1.00 

~---Complete Home Course in Crepe Paper Flower M aking $2.00 
~---Course én Arts and Crafts for Home Decoration $2.00 


a s. 
~---Weaving withRope 10¢ 






Name 
Street or R. F. D. 
City 











































veniee oe Cards~ Part or 


WORKERS WANTED ait once 


Trcrease your income $25.00 per week 

in your spare time. A real money making 
opportunity for Students and Office Work- 
ers who will devote 2 of their spare time 
hours per day. 
Everybody buys Christmas Greeting Cards—Why not 
from you? r beautiful Box Assortments SELL 
ON SIGHT. 20 colorful Genuine Steel Die Engraved 
Cards, Envelopes to match, no 2 designs alike; packed 
in attractive gift box. 

Sells for $1. Cost you SOc 
100% Profit on every sale. 
my agents sell from 10 to 50 boxes and more on 
ry fe om or office c 
Write at once for money making proposition. 
Sample assortment 60c postpaid—Money back 
if not pleased. 
FEDERAL ART PUBLISHING CO., DIV.A 
115 Fed one St., Boston, Mass. 

55 W. 42nd St. New York City, N. Y. 















L of “‘World’s Best Plays” FREE 
Three-Act Plays—One-Act Plays 
eants — Operettas — Stunts 
Monologues—Drills—Special Day 
tainments—Technique Books 


S BANNER PLAY BUREAU, INC. 





P NEW BANNER CATALOG 


Pag- 
Minstrels — 
Enter- 


111 Ellis St., SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 








Send Stamps. Coin, 





funded. Agents Wanted. 


BROWNIE NAME CARD CO. 
157 Main St., Coventry, R. 1. 


BROWNIE NAME CARDS 


Latest ay 8 Size. 50 Perfect Name Cards and Case 35c 


Size 1% x 2%, Choice of old English, 
Plain, or Script Types 

~ Address = Extra 
Telephone . 
With Novelty case and aed box. 


or Money Order. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money re- 





Notice to New Subscribers! 
When you send in your AMERICAN Giri subscrip- 
tion, send in your name and full address 

















Help plan next year’s issues by sending in the entry on pages thirty-one, and thirty-two 
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|] Where to buy 


Leaders and Girl Scouts are encouraged to avail themselves of the convenience of pur- 
chasing their uniforms and equipment at our officially authorized stores listed below: 


Alabama 
J. Blach & Sons 


BirMINGHAM 


GaADSDEN Herzberg-Loveman Co. 
MontTGoMeRY...... Alex. Rice, Inc. 
TALLADEGA .... Goldberg & Lewis 
TUSCALOOSA....... Louis Wiesel 
Arkansas 
Fort SMITH Boston Store 
California 
ANAHEIM S. Q. R. Store 
BURBANK J. C. Penney Co., Inc. 
Los ANGELES E. B. Myers Co. 
Mopesto..................J. C. Penney Co., Inc. 
Pato ALTo Mendenhall Co. 
PasADENA vesstssessevee Myers Dept. Store 
PRSCPIRBORGD: .....ics-.ccscnesesesess Albert’s 
SS Reece ae G. Rouse & Co. 
SeAst DINGO ........-0...c00s0e0 The Marston Co. 


San FRANCISCO............. 
Santa BaRBARA 
Santa Monica 
VENTURA 


The Emporium 
Trenwith & Poole 
Bay Dept. Store 
American Clothing Co., Inc. 


Colorado 
Cotorapo Sprincs. C. A. Hibbard & Co. 




















GIRL SCOUT TOP COAT 


Connecticut 
BriDGEPORT Howland Dry Goods Co. 
BRIDGEPORT .... D. M. Read Co. 
PBeOY..........2..:... Howard & Barber 
HartTForb.... G. Fox & Co., Inc. 
HarRTFOpb ............... Brown, Thompson Co. 


New Britain... 
New Haven 


H. J. Donnelly 

J. Johnson & Sons 
New Lonpon Savard Bros. 
Norwatk Tristram & Hyatt 
SoutH Mancuester The J. W. Hale Co. 
STAMFORD The C. O. Miller Co. 
TorRINGTON F. H. Joyce Co. 
Wartersury Grieve, Bisset & Holland, Inc. 


District of Columbia 
WAsHINGTON J. Garfinckel & Co. 
WASHINGTON The Hecht Company 
W AsHINGTON Woodward & Lothrop 

Florida 


JACKSONVILLE Cohen Brothers 
St. Pererssurc The Willson-Chase Co. 


TAMPA Maas Bros. 
West Pam Beacu T. Hatch’s, Inc. 
Georgia 
ATLANTA ....Davison-Paxon-Stokes Co. 
Macon R. S. Thorpe & Sons 
RoME wussss-e.-Esserman & Company 
VALDOSTA az Varnadoe & Co. 
West Point... J. J. Hagedorn & Co 
Illinois 
CHAMPAIGN ...W. Lewis & Co. 
Granite Crrv.................. Rosenberg’s 
Joviet See M. A. Felman 
KEWANEE seccssvseeeAdolph Szold Store 
Mattoon si Minnie Lewis 
Mr. CarMEL ....J. G. Stansfield’s Sons 
Paris Jones Dry Goods Co. 
Peoria Block & Kuhl 


McCabe Dry Goods Co. 
Myers Brothers 
Pittsford Dry Goods Co. 
Indiana 
Wolf & Dessauer 
Kaufmann & Wolf 
INDIANAPOLIS L. S. Ayres and Co. 
INDIANA Harpor Zimmerman’s 
Micnican City ... Troutwine Clothing Co. 


Rock IsLanp... 
SPRINGFIELD 
WHEATON 


Fort WayYNE 
HAMMOND 


Iowa 
Councit BLUFFS John Beno Co. 
Des Mornes os Younker’s 
Fort DopcEe ....Gates Dry Goods Co. 
Iowa City es Sardeson-Hovland 
Le Mars ...Cooper Clothing Co. 
Sioux City Davidson Bros. 

Kansas 
Fort LEAVENWORTH Post Exchange 
Parsons Max Dannenbaum 
PitTTSBURG.... Ramsay Brothers & Co. 
ToPEKA Crosby Brothers Co. 
WICcHITA..... The George Innes Co. 


Kentucky 
Ce Kaufman-Straus 
ONE oases cascaceacrererens R. Guthrie Co. 

Louisiana 
ALExANprIA... ... The McAdams Co., Inc. 


...Maison Blanche Co. 
Maine 


New Or .eans 


BiwpeForD Benoit Dunn Co. 
PorTLAND Porteous, Mitchell & Braun 
Maryland 
ANNAPOLIS.... Quality Shop 
BaLTIMORE Hochschild, Kohn & Co. 
Massachusetts 
ATTLEBORO ........ London’s 
Boston ....Jordan Marsh Company 
Fatt River............. R. A. McWhirr Co. 
FiITCHBURG............ Goodnow Pearson Co. 
GARDNER Goodnow Pearson Co. 
LAWRENCE A. B. Sutherland Co. 
LowELL Bon Marche Dry Goods Co. 
New Beprorp Steiger-Dudgeon Co. 

NorTHAMPTON 


Consolidated Dry Goods Co. 


TAUNTON Talbot Seeley Co. 
WaLTHAM Grover Cronin, Inc. 
West Newton Barron’s Dept. Store 
WORCESTER John C. MacInnes Co. 
Michigan 
DeEtrRoIT puapitea J. L. Hudson Co. 
Fuint .................... Smith-Bridgman & Co. 
MMI ii ssasensssssnee Glasgow Brothers 
KALAMAZOO................. Gilmore Bros. 
LANSING S unicd gatedies Mills Dept. Store 
PonTIAC Waite Bros. 
Port Huron L. Higer & Son 
SacINAW The M. W. Tanner Co. 
Minnesota 
CHISHOLM Raatamma Store 
DULUTH... Duluth Glass Block Co 


ee. Ely Finnish Stock Co. 


EveLETH The Fair Store 
Fercus Fatts................... The Fair Store 
MINNEAPOLIS................- The Dayton Co. 
Str. CLoup é Fandel’s 
Sr. Paut..... The Golden Rule 


Missouri 
JEFFERSON Ciry...... D. & A. Peltason 


JopLin e ; Ramsay Bros. 

Kansas Crrvy................Palace Clothing Co. 

Sr. Louts Famous Barr Co. 

Sr. Louts....Scruggs, Vandervoort, Barney 

SEDALIA St. Louis Clothing Co. 
Montana 

Butte Hennessy Co. 
Nebraska 

McCoox en H. C. Clapp 

OmaHA Thompson, Belden Co. 

New Hampshire 
PORTSMOUTH ........ ....-.-+++- D. F. Borthwick 


NATIONAL EQUIPMENT 


DEPARTMENT 


E] 














Do you like to read stories about women who are successful?— 
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our New Unitorm | 


New Jersey 
CAMDEN .....Hlurley’s 
East ORANGE.... R. H. Muir Co. 
ELIZABETH ............... Levy Bros. 
eS, ae Kleinhaus Store 
RAIN i icscacascosiaetersece Leonia Dept. Store 
MaPLEwoo .................. H. M. Wood Co. 
MonTCcLair a 
PEORRISTOWI .......-<csccoscccsssssess0es M. Epstein 


New Brunswick 
Newark L. Bamberger & Co. 
eae Kresge’s Dept. Store 
ET C. W. Yasinski 


Betsy’s Gift Box 


PATERSON........ Meyer Brothers 
PLAINFIELD Tepper Bros. 
RaHway ....Gries Bros. 
‘ New Mexico 
RoswELL Joyce Pruit Co. 
New York 
ALBANY .............. Steefel Bros. 
AUBURN L. Marshall & Son 
BincHampton ...Hills, McLean & Haskins 
BrooKLYN Abraham & Straus 


Burravo....Adam, Meldrum & Anderson 


Evmira J. J. Flanagan & Co. 
Far Rockaway... A. L. Nebenzahl 
FREEPORT nee Sporting Goods Shop 
ere Abramson’s 
MSIBYA...-.- nc 2ssenssseseees I. W. Smith Co. 
GLOVERSVILLE Martin & Naylor 


Hempsteap......A. L. Frank’s Dept. Store 


NN ek. « scaccensdeiorh Rothschild Bros. 
JAMESTOWN ...........0000--- House of Burnett 
JAMAICA sstimiesaeg B. Gertz Company 
ee Williams Bros. 


MIpDLETOWN.............. L. Stern Company 
Mr. VERNON 
Genung, McArdle & Campbell 


New RocHELLE B. Cohen Company 


NeEwBURGH F. Stern, Inc. 
Nracara FAuis Beir’s Dept. Store 
ONEONTA ...Oneonta Dept. Store 
Port Jervis Helen Beyer Shoppe 
RocHESTER B. Forman Co. 
RockviLLeE CENTRE A. Klosky & Co. 
RomE ae Mrs. G. C. Weller 
SCARSDALE: ....<.:40+20050-. Green Fisher Shop 
ScHENECTADY........... H. S. Barney & Co. 
SYRACUSE................ The Children’s Shop 
Wuite Pvatins as Strauss’ 
YOnk«KERS.... Dee & Son 


North Carolina 
.....The Meyers Co. 
E. G. Davis & Son 
Belk-Williams Co. 
Petty-Smoot Co. 


GrEENSBORO 
HENDERSON 
WILMINGTON 
Winston-SALEM 


Ohio 
OS TA A. Polsky Co. 
PONE Ss snscenvseassavenins McHenry & Sisler 
ee Stern & Mann Co. 


CINcINNATI...........- Mabley & Carew Co. 


CLEVELAND.............-- ...... The Lindner Co. 
CLEVELAND...........+-+-+ The Higbee Co. 
CoLUMBUS ...........-.. ...F. & R. Lazarus Co. 
DAYTON.....csssssssvereeee+---Elder & Johnson Co. 


HaMILTON............. Sportsman’s Supply Co. 
LoraIN Lorain Dry Goods Store 


MippLeETOwN The John Ross Co. 
Newark King Dept. Store 
ee Yoccom Bros. Co. 
PorTSMOUTH Anderson Brothers Co. 
ToLepo Lasalle & Koch Company 


H. H. Thorne Co. 
Oklahoma 
Muskocee....Calhoun Dry Goods Co., Inc. 


WILMINGTON 


Tusa May Brothers 
Oregon 
EuGENE McMorran & Washburne 
PorTLAND Meier and Frank Co, 
Pennsylvania 
BETHLEHEM Bush & Bull Co. 
BRADFORD ................... Archie D. Cohn 
CLEARFIELD Kurtz Stationery Co. 
HarrissurG..............Mary Elizabeth Shop 
LATROBE S. P. Reed Co. 
McKeesport............J. C. Penney Co., Inc. 
MONESSEN ..............--+00+++ Janavitz Store 


INadtTiCcok®...............-<. Crawfords 
PHILADELPHIA.............. Gimbel Bros., Inc. 
PHILADELPHIA .................. John Wanamaker 
PiTTSBURGH................ Kaufman 
PirTsBuRGH................ The Rosenbaum Co. 
PITTSBURGH................- Joseph Horne Co. 


SCRANTON. ..:........s00000- Samter Bros. Co. 
ee ee ... Sharon Store 
SoMERSET Groff-Schenck 


StroupssurG.--- Wyckoff Department Store 
Wiikes-BarreE Isaac Long 
UNtonTOwN Wright-Metzler Co. 


York Bon Ton Dept. Store 
Rhode Island 

Newport King-McLeod Co. 

PAWTUCKET Shartenberg & Robertson 


The Outlet Co. 
ProviDENCE Cherry & Webb 
WESTERLEY Lewis Solomon 
Woonsocket Goodnow, Morse Brooks Co. 
South Carolina 

James F. Condon & Sons 

Keith’s Cooperative Store 
South Dakota 


PROVIDENCE 


CHARLESTON 
GREENVILLE 


ABERDEEN Sam Sudow 
Tennessee 
CHATTANOOGA D. B. Loveman Co. 
JoHNson City Dosser Brothers 
KNoxvILLE .... Woodruff Hardware Co. 
Mempuis Bry-Block Mercantile Co. 
NasHVILLE Burk & Co. 
Texas 
AMARILLO Moore and Poston 
AUSTIN C. & S. Sporting Goods Co. 
Daas Sanger Brothers, Inc. 
GREENVILLE Graham-Fagg Co. 
Houston ..W. C. Munn Co., Inc. 
Minera WELLS.... Thomas Bros. 
Paris Arthur Caddell Co. 


San ANTONIO The Wolff-Marx Co. 


Sart Lae CIPtV.....cccccsesess- The Paris Store 














OFFICIAL 
GIRL SCOUT UNIFORM 


Vermont 

Chas. Sterns Co. 
Virginia 
LYNCHBURG........ Guggenheimer’s 


RUTLAND 


NorFo_k Smith and Welton 
RicHMOND Thalhimer Bros., Inc. 
Washington 
ABERDEEN George J. Wolff 
SEATTLE Frederick & Nelson 
TacoMa Rhodes Brothers 
West Virginia 
CHARLESTON The Diamond 
PARKERSBURG ..... Dils Co 
WeELcH Home Office Supply Co. 
WHEELING Stone & Thomas 


Wisconsin 
Eau Cvarre 

Wm. Samuelson Dry Goods Co. 
Ar Barden Store 
Manchester, Inc. 
Boston Store 
Gimbel Brothers 
Edward Schuster & Co., Inc. 
Sell Brothers Co. 

Wyoming 
I a ccceniitictpseoance pendant vseeAassis & Co. 


KENOSHA 
Mapison 
MILWAUKEE 
MILWAUKEE 
MILWAUKEE 
SHEBOYAN 


GIRL SCOUTS, INC. 


[J 


670 Lexington Ave., New York 




















How a woman built up a fascinating career for herself is told next month 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 





Change in Price of 
Girl Scout Uniform 


EGINNING October Ist, 1929, 

the price of the Girl Scout 

Uniform, sizes 8 to 12, will be 

increased from $4.25 to $5.25: and sizes 14 
to 44 from $4.75 to $5.75. 

During the past year, your Business Com- 
mittee has made a very careful study of the 
cost of manufacturing the new Girl Scout 
gray-green uniform, compared with the cost 
of manufacturing the old khaki uniform. The 
Committee was anxious that the Girl Scout 
uniform should be made of better material, 
which would be more durable and more dis- 
tinctive: therefore, a contract was placed with 
one of our largest mills. Arrangements 
were made to have the Girl Scout gray-green 
material manufactured especially for the Girl 
Scouts. 

This material costs 17 cents more per yard 
than the old khaki jean. The workmanship 
on the new uniform is very much better than 
that on the old. The garment is more carefully 
cut and better put together and the seams 
more carefully finished. Then too, bone but- 
tons are being used on the uniforms instead 
of the metal buttons, which tended to rust 
when the garment was laundered. All these 
details have increased the manufacturing cost. 

The price increase to Girl Scouts has been 
very slight. The old Girl Scout uniform sold 
for $3.65, or an increase of only 60 cents. On 
the other hand, there has been a reduction 
in the price of the hat from $1.60 to $1.30, and 
a decrease in the price of the belt from 65 
cents to 50 cents, which means that there has 


only been a net increase of 15 cents in the 
cost of the Girl Scout uniform, including the 
dress, hat and belt, which does not cover the 
increase in cost of material and manufacture. 

As you know, there are three sources of 
income to carry on Girl Scouting throughout 
the country— 

(1) Registration fees from Girl Scouts, Girl Scout 

Leaders and Council Members 

(2) Income from the National Equipment Depart- 

ment 

(3) Contributions from friends of Girl Scouting 

In preparing the estimated budget of the 
National Organization for 1930, your Nation- 
al Finance Committee was confronted with 
the question of securing income to meet the 
expenditures planned. There were two alter- 
natives,—one, to make an appeal to friends 
of Girl Scouting for more contributions, and 
two, to increase the price of the uniform and 
thereby endeavor to sustain our policy to 
make the Girl Scout organization as nearly 
self-supporting as possible. 

The Finance Committee made this recom- 
mendation to the Business Committee, and 
the Business Committee felt that in view of 
the better material and better workmanship 
going into the uniform, it was only fair and 
just to ask the Girl Scouts to meet the cost 
of these improvements. 

The price increase will not be effective 
until October Ist. If you are planning to 
have a new uniform this fall, try to place 
your order before October Ist, because until 
that time you can purchase your uniform at 
the price it is today. 


NATIONAL 
EQUIPMENT DEPARTMENT 


GIRL SCOUTS, Ine. 


670 LEXINGTON AVE. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 








You will be keen over the mystery and you will like the plucky heroine in— 
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Easy Way ¢oMake Money 


Hundreds of boys and girls 

who want extra spending money | 

for Christmas make it in a short 

time selling 

Christmas Greeting Cards and 
Folders in Box Assortments 


by showing the folks of your 
neighborhood our marvelous As- 
sort ment of Christmas Greeting 
Cards. The cards are so beauti- 
ful and such good value that 
they sell themselves. 


21 Superb XMAS CARDS 
and FOLDERS 

actual $2.80 Sells $1.00 °ost* 50c 

Florentine, Old English, aie 
beautiful water color designs. 
Others highly embossed,engraved 
or with sparkling gold effects. 
Wonderful ribboned, parchment 
and deckle edged folders of costly 
pape r. Allwith harmonizing envelopes 
in a wonderful Christmas Bex. And think 
of it— you make 50c on each bex. 


If you want to make money write immedi- 
ately for full particulars and free samples. 
WALTHAM ART PUBLISHERS, Dept. 45, 7 Water St., Boston, Mass, 














Could Your Scout Troop 
Use $50 to $500? 


If -o, write to us for information about ‘‘Brown’'s 

Christmas Book™’ and “Christmas Greeting Card 

Box Assortments." The sample Book contains 86 

items all real samples of Greeting Cards and 

Novelti The Box Assortments are of excellent 
value and are priced from 25 cents to $1.00, 

This is not a new plan and thousands of organi- 

ns have, and are still using it. We allow a 

profit of 50, Write at onee for information. 

GEORGE P. BROWN & CO. 
Dept. 4 Beverly, Mass. 








GIRLS 


Join our Pin Money Club. Sales come easily 
—profits grow quickly. Fine quality mer- 
chandise, attractively packaged, reasonably 
priced. Write today! Address 


PIN MONEY CLUB 
P. O. Box No. 248 Bloomfield, N. J. 


SELL CHRISTMAS CARDS 


EARN EXTRA MONEY 
INITIAL on EACH CARD. 
Sell FAST because DIFFERENT. 
Also Fraternal Emblem Cards. 
Write for details TODAY. 

PILGRIM STUDIOS, 394 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 




















BEAUTIFUL ALAMAC CARDS 
euorenll SELLING A _ PLEASURE 


«t and ensiest ways to make money is to sell ALAMAC 
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The popes Seamer of ‘New York 


Dept. B.E., 6 Varick St. New York 


FREE—MINIATURE MAGAZINE 


24 pages of gravure, beautiful color 











picture cover. Contains valuabic 
coupon. Send your name and ad- 
dress to: 


MOTION PICTURE MAGAZINE 
1302 Paramount Bldg. New York, N. Y. 


GIRLS: 
* complete with five minutes instruction course, 


and felt pick, ready to play, $2.10 postpaid. Circular FREE. 
Write PRESS AGENCY, 708 No. E. 3ist, Portland, Oregon 


rt Corner Your Pictures-aivin 














SPORT MODEL BANJO UKULELE, 
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When Stamps Are 
Your Hobby 


By OSBORNE B. BOND 


NE has to be on the high run to 

keep abreast of new issues of 
stamps that are cropping out all over the 
world just now. Our own country is 
planning to issue one or two commem- 
orative stamps this fall, although neither 
of them has been definitely authorized 
at the time of writing this. Germany has 
announced that an issue of charity post- 
age stamps will be on sale November 
first. and according to newspaper des- 
patches, the Papal stamps for the 
Vatican City were to be distributed im- 
mediately after the ratification of the 
Lateran Treaties, which took place last 
June. So by this time they are undoubt- 
edly obtainable in this country as well 
as abroad. 

We can also look for some special 
air mail stamps from the South Amer- 
ican countries this winter. The United 
States Post Office is now sending air 
mail all the way down the west coast 
of South America to Santiago, Chile, 
and this route is to be extended very 
soon across the Andes to Buenos Aires, 
the Argentine, to form a regular service 
from coast to coast. 

On the east coast, the mail goes as far 
as Willemstad in Curacao but this will 
be extended, before long, to Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil. These South American 
first flights should be of the greatest 
interest to the collector. 

One of the most attractive air mail 
covers I have ever received—certainly 
the most interesting—is a cover brought 
to America by the German steamship 
“Bremen” on her maiden voyage in 
July. It was carried by the ship to a point 
some fifty miles from New York and 
then placed in a seaplane which was cat- 
apulted by compressed air from the deck 
of the liner. In addition to the postmark 
there is a large rubber stamp on the 
upper part of the cover which has prob- 
ably been applied by the owners of the 
steamship line. Below the postage stamps 
in an oval is a postmark with the words, 
“Erster Deutscher Katapultflug—22.7. 
1920—Dampfer Bremen—New York”. 
This means “First German Catapult 
flight— July twenty-second—Steamship 
Bremen—New York”. On the back of the 
cover is the receiving postmark of the 
New York Post Office. These are among 
the most interesting covers that have 
made an appearance and, in all proba- 
bility they will be of increasing historic 
value as time goes on. 

The ship left New York shortly after 
midnight on July twenty-sixth to return 
to Germany. When it was about four 
hundred miles from Europe, the seaplane 
was again catapulted from the liner, 
carrying mail to shore about ten hours 
before the ship arrived. The editor has 
arranged to secure twenty air mail cov- 
ers carried in this seaplane for AMER- 
IcAN Grrt readers. If you want one, 
better write for the details right away 
and don't forget to send return postage. 

Also, in writing to advertisers, please 
print your name and address plainly. 











Dead Country Packet 
Contains 18 all different countries 
which no longer issue stamps. Epirus, 
Ingermaniand, Crete, Prussia, White 
Russia, Victoria, New South Wales, 
Western Australia, Queensland, form- 
er German Colonies and many others. 
This packet of stamps from obsolete 
countries for only 10c to approval 
applicants. 


DE KALB STAMP Co. 
sane ee Garrett, Ind. 


ANCHER’S $ $$ OUTFIT—ONLY 12c 


Fine triangle stamp; set German stamps with (prewar) 
value of forty million dollars (interesting); perforation 
gauge and mme. scale; 1 air-mail set; scarce stamp 
from smallest republic on earth; 1 newspaper set; 
packet good stamps from Travancore, Malay, Dutch 
Indies, ete., etc.—entire outfit for 12e to approval ap- 
eene Nice pocket stockbook, val. 25c with every order. 

HER STAMP CO., Box 126, Rutherford, N. J. 




















Bia arr. ote, facto 
apororal applicants 


cma aren 


RA ma E CONGO 
AIRMAIL! 
(Aleo 5 other cirmail stamps) 
are included in our packet of 61 all- 
different from such 








Api 
Arlington, 


Monumental Co., 





Baltimore, Md. 
12 large, showy picture 
STAMPS FREE. i, 2 12 different 


British Colonies with a request for my popular approvals 
at 50° discount, None better. Postage, 2c. 
A. BAUER Palmyra, 


PREMIUM FREE 


suaranteed. WILLIAM J. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


150 GOOD MIXED FOREIGN 


STAMPS, 3c. ELVIN STANTON, Niantic, Conn. 
50% Discount. Sent Anywhere 


Approval Sheets American Girl Goes. Frederick 
B. Driver, 1430 So. Penn Square, Phila., Pa. 
60 different stamps $.50 ; 1,100, $1 ; 2,000, $3.50. 
Largest 5 and 10c list in America. 
Fred Onken, 630 79th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
101 $ geameee FREE! seen APPROVALS. Postage 2c. 
diff. 29c. 1000 diff. 75c. 2000 diff. $2.75. 
JOHNSON STAMP oo. (AG) Jamestown, N. 
CONFEDERATE ASSAY 5c to approval applicants. Patapsco 
Stamp Co., Dept. 4. 3110 Ferndale Ave., Baltimore, Md. 
All Diff. Stamps given free to Approval App.; 3c 
107 postage. Paige Stamp Co., Oak Park, Ill. 
FRE 100 STAMPS to new subscribers at 25c 
PACIFIC STAMP NEWS, Piedmont, 


N. J. 


To those sending for my bar- 
gain Price List. Satisfaction 
GRANT, 6317—I8th Avenue, 
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Minerals and Gems 


Printed list of gem minerals and their varieties, 
table of birthstones and price lists of mineral speci- 
mens free with order for any of the following. AG 
special 6 assorted rough and polished minerals for $1. 
Four genuine mined, fully polished gem stones $1. Two 
interesting Montana minerals .35. Any of these post 
paid, correctly classified and satisfaction guaranteed. 


The Gem Shop, Box G37, Wolf Creek, Montana 








BRIGHT COLORED FELT 
for clever girls 
You can make money for your troop or yourself 
making novelties of felt, flowers, figures, pillow 
and handbag decorations, dolls and many gifts 


for Christmas. 

Send $1.00 for a full pound of assorted colors. 
FISCH & sounaay 

2816 So. San Pedro, Les Angeles, Calif. 








The Award of A 


GIRL SCOUT BADGE 


Is a Definite Recognition of Accomplishment 


WEAR THEM ALWAYS 


Sold Evclusirelu ty the National Equipment 
Department of the Girl Scouts 


MEDALLIC ART COMPANY 
210 East 51st St. New York City 


FALL 
CATALOG 


Just off the press 














Showing Hunting 
Shoes, Duck Hunt- 
ing Boots, Leather 
Caps, Innersoles, 
Sleeping Bags, etc. 


L. L. Bean, Mfr. 


401 Main St. 
Freeport Maine 











“Elephants Crossing the Moon”, an exciting tale which arrives in November 
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The Class in Geography 


Now that vacation days are over, our 
busy schoolrooms are once more astir with 
renewed energy and activity. Arithmetic, 
grammar, spelling and history and numer- 
ous other studies take their turn for the 
student’s attention. 

Modern events have not only made new 
history, but have in more cases than one, 
changed geography as well and created 
“new” countries. The teacher in the class 
pictured above, has a novel way of im- 
pressing new names on the minds of the 
pupils. When the study of one of the newer 
countries was taken up, she worked out the 
name in a puzzle sum as you see it on 
the board in front of the class. This was 
very clever indeed, as it not only sharpened 
their wits but kept them occupied with the 
subject as well. 

So let us take the names of the various 
objects pictured, add and subtract accord- 


ingly and see what the name of the 
country is. 

Having finished with this, let us turn 
to the “puzzle diamond” on the chart in 
the background. If you fill in the blank 
squares with the name of a well known 
body of water, reading both down and 
across, the other letters will form true 
words. 

An Enigma 


I am one of Benjamin Franklin’s well 


known proverbs and contain twenty-two 
letters 
My 16, 19, 4, 5, is a weapon. 


‘ 
My 6, 9, 3, 20, 21, 22, 8, is meditation. 
My 13, 17, 
My 7, 11, 14, is to be in debt. 
My 1, 15, is a 


12, 18, 10, is a large net. 
sloth. 


Puzzle Pack Word Square 


From the following definitions build up 
five letter word square. 


1. Fictitious tale or romance 
2. To be of opinion 

3. A view 

4. To go or come into 

5. To acquire knowledge 


Word Jumping 


By changing one letter in the word at a 
time, change FISH to FOWL in nine moves, 


Ye Olde Time Riddle 


Why is last month like a game of golf? 
Add a Letter 


By adding one letter at the beginning of 
each of the following words, seven new 
words will be formed. The seven added 
letters will spell the name of a French 
colony. 

1. Ark 2. Men 3. 
6. Yes 7. Ore. 


Ark 4. Men 5. Ark 


Puzzle Pi 


A lidrel, a rollda, 

A etn loccok rolscha, 

Thaw kemas uyo meco os osno? 
Oyu desu ot ecmo ta net klocco, 
Tub won yuo moce ta onon. 


SWE 
TO'LAST MONTH'S PUZZLES 
era ET 





Tue Puzztinc Garpen: 





The flower is smilax. 


Enicma: “Knowledge is power.” 
Puzz_e Pack Worp Square: 


cH 23:5 
HELOT 
ELUDE 
SODO™M 
STEMS 


A Cuarape: Grant. 

Worp Jumpinc: Rose, rise, risk, rink, pink. 
Ye Ovpe Time Rippte: Thyme. 

ConceaLep Cotors: 1. Brown 2. Scarlet 3. Orange 
4. Purple 5. Green 

App A Letter: The six added letters spell 
DAHLIA. 








When you buy from our advertisers, please mention “The American Girl” 
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Introducing 


**“SPORTSTER”’ 


The New and 
Officially Approved 


GIRL SCOUT 
SHOE 


ATTRACTIVELY PRICED 


Smaller Sizes 


$ 5 50 Preportionately 
Lower 


Sizes: 242 to 9 
Widths: AAA-D 


HE “Sportster” Officially Approved 

Girl Scout Shoe has been expressly de- 
signed to meet the exacting requirements of 
Girl Scout activities as well as for general 
service. Every possible feature has been in- 
corporated to make the “Sportster” Official 
Girl Scout Shoe the ideal shoe for foot com- 
fort and foot health. 

The sole is “Drisole’—flexible, unwaxed 
chrome-triple-tanned leather. It is non- 
slipping, water-resisting and exceptionally 
long-wearing. The heel is the new “U. S.” 
Spring-Step—“Its Liveliness Lasts”. Uppers 
are fine Agoos Brown Moose Tannage—com- 
fortable and sturdy—with corded moccasin 














vamp. See the illustration below for other 
special health and comfort features. 

The “Sportster” Official Girl Scout Shoe 
is very attractively priced, and so smart in 
its appearance you will welcome it as a shoe 
for general service as well as for your scout 
activities. 

For sale at all Authorized Girl Scout De- 
partment store agencies and at many of the 
better shoe stores. If you find it inconven- 
ient to locate the authorized store in your 
neighborhood, send the coupon below to 
A. Sandler, Girl Scout Shoe Division, 144 
Lincoln St., Boston, Mass., and you will be 
advised promptly. 











REANFORCED ff 
BACK STAY 





NATURE 









ME NON-SKID LEATHER 


A. SANDLER 
Girl Scout Shoe Division 
144 Lincoln St. 


Boston, Mass. 


LAST | SEER eee 


Gentlemen: 


Please let me know where I can purchase 


“DRISOLE™ “Sportster” Officially Approved Girl Scout 
ATER RESISTING 
SOLES 


UNITED STATES 
RUBBER CO. HEEL 
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Wholesome - 


a pure drink of 
natural flavors, 


i 
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(<’ BOY! It tastes as good as it looks. 
Watch it bubble up and feel it tingle 


all the way down. Cold and snappy! Refresh 
yourself is right. “Time out” for a cold 
Coca-Cola knocks Old Man Thirst for a home 


run. w ww Such a drink at cool and 


OVER 


cheerful fountains has taught the 


world how, when and where to pause, 


MELLION 


IT HAD TO BE GOOD 


The Coca-Cola Company, Atlanta, Ga. 


relax and be off to a fresh start. That’s why 
the soda man has so many more calls for Coca- 
Cola than for any other drink. A perfect blend 
of many flavors, it has a flavor all its own. 


THE BEST SERVED DRINK IN THE WORLD 


Served in its own thin, crystal-like glass. This 
glass insures the right proportions of Coca-Cola 
syrup and ice-cold carbonated water. The final 
touches are to add a little finely chipped ice and 
stir with a spoon until the sparkling bubbles 
bead at the brim. 


TO GET WHERE IT Is 


A DAY 








